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Foreword 

« ■ » 

« 

The higher education issues and challenge!^ lacing Southern states and legislatures In 1979 are not 
signs ol' terminal, problems, Quit^ to the contrary we lace these conditions today because of<|he 
South's tremendous progress. In fact, our problems reflect, with some variations, ^hat isalsq happen- 
ing around the nation. * • 

Legislators participating in SRliB's 28Th annual Legislative Work Conference addressed issues 
ooinmon in 7iearly every state as well as those receiving special emphasis in the South. 

Faculty compensation is on all state legislative agendas, David Spence of the SRBB staff provided a 
number of faculty compensation lacts and trends, including the observation that in tlie past five 
years the Sotith has cut by one-half the gap between the region's faculty salary averages and those of 
the nation. Richard Chait of the Institute for Educational Management at Harvard challenged some 
"conventional wisdom'' about personnel motivation. Chait called on legislators to encourage institu- 
tions to give greater emphasis to selective, perjormance-based rewards. 

Ir * 

As costs rise and job opportunities lor Ph.Djs drop, graduate education is receiving t^e attention 
of legislators around the country. The issue in the South, wfiere graduate education has growit more 
rapidly in the past two decades than in any other region, is complicated by the effects of rapid urban 
growth, and rejatively new, expanding universities is\ these metropolitan centers. Gordon Davies\ 
director of the Virginia Council on Higher Fducation, proposed that states concentrate, and limit the 
expansion o{\ graduate education while upgrading quality. Senator Pat Frank from Florida Qpn tended 
thit the urban universities must become inajor ^^nters of graduate education because they are located 
where the people are. , 

How graduate education will develop k only one major policy question lacing state coordinating 
and governing boards. These agencies have now l>een in place lor at least a decade in every Southern 
state and many states aie now taking a look at how their systems ate working. Robert Berdahl of the 
State University of New York at Buffalo re))lewcd current state developments and offered suggestions 
for evaluating statiJ coordination and governance * 

readier education tmd certificatii^n were the nio5t discussed education items in many 1979 
Southern legislatures and they promise to be on several more legislative agendas in 1980. Robert 
Stoltz of Western Carolina University summarized the llndings of his recent report for SRFB on 
"teacher education and certification. Stoltz call^ on states to adjust their teacher educatioji-certification 
^^pipelines^'^at a nun)bcr of points and not rely solely on a test at^the end of the teacher education 
program (o improve teacher quality. 

Postsecondary vocational technical education is a recurring item on Southern legislative agendas, 
particularly on issues of coordination among the various institutions which provide vocational;technical 
education, (icne Bottoms, director of the American Vocational Association, suggested several actions 
for states to improve this phase of their educational program. 

Governors, of course, greatly inlluence state policy and funding decisions about higher education, 
and legislators heard vie^vs of three SRFB state governors. Bob Graham €f Florida, chairman of SRliB, 
sliared views on the legislature's unique, responsibilities in state policymaking and ideas about how 
states may deal with the changing higher education situation in^the 19^0s. Governor Busbee of Georgia 
stressed the importance of setting state goals for postsecondary education. Governor Carroll of 
Kentucky urged legisli^ors, governors, and state education leaders to, work together to arrest declining 
national productivity. ^. ^ 

This Conference's discussions, reproduced here in part, reflect SRFB's continuing efforts to bring 
together state political and educational leaders to address higher, education issues iinportant to the 
South, 

/ . ^ Winfred L. Godwin 

President 
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Faeulty Salaries and Compensatioii: 

Facts and Issues 

*>■ ... — 

Facts About Faculty Compensation^ 

David S. Spence* 



f iist let\!ooK. at soim* lavts about taculty gainings in 
the South, nichuhiig salaries ami liow ihey dillei at the 
vaiioujv laculty levels. As central as salaries aie to faculty 
income, it is also necessary to examine faculty eainings 
Iroin all souices Aiul toi nearly all salaiied employees-, 
fringe benefits paul by the eniployei aie mcieasing So 
any exaniinalion ol faculty income slu>ui^l invhule mfoi 
inatiou on total com[>ensa(ion. which is the combination 
of salanes plus f ringe benefits 

Toi faculty, because of ceitain |>rivileges and the 
geneial frt*l\loin that lesiJe with the academic proles 
sion. thoie are possibihties foi additional outsicJc 
eaiHings that do not occm generally foi most other 
piofessionals. 1 his combination of salaries, timge bene- 
fits! iind additional/eainings ^o\\\\^\\scs fotal^rofcssional 
income. * , ^ 

hiist, let's look at salaries ioi faculty on standard ^> to 
10 month appointments. One way to desc!i^>e them is by 
compaiison among the i|^SRi:H states (see f igure I), 
l or the |)ublic four-yeai institutions for 1^)78-7^). the 
regional aveiage salary was $h>.440. When all ioui-yeai 
colleges are considered. MaYyiand, Morida and Virginia 
are on top. 

Ihe comparative position of seveial stales changes, 
howevci. when you look at only jniblic universities 
which award the doctorate. Considering only doctoral 
institutions. ^>ushes Florida and Maryland dpwn toward 
thc(%verall regional, level of $20,480. and (ieorgia. 
Kentucky, North ('arolina and Virginia arc the top f(>ui. 
So. not only do overall faculty salaries dif lei Irum stale 
to state.- but also a state that tanks high for one type of 



mstituiion may rank lowei f oi another. Overall regional 
and statewide averages may hide tllcse facts. 

l aculty salaries also dif fer for various kinds of institu- 
tions. Salaries aie highest in the higher ranks as you 
would e\|>ect and also they arc higlier for all ranks in 
doctoiabgiantiiig institutions than in institutions that do 
not awaid the .doctoiate hiV42UM^*^^*'^^ salanes at 



. .a^statc (with laculty salaries] that 
rank high tor one typo of institution tuay 
rank lower for another." 



doctoial and non-doctoral institutions, the differences 
are greatest in the lank of piofessoi. Piofe?;sors in doc- 
toial institutions earii $4,000 moie than piofessors m 
othei foui yeai colleges. The diffeience in the other 
ranks is less than S2.000. 

Besides the ranks of faculty andJiie kiiui of institu- 
tion, there is a wide range among sahnies in different 
discipliives or fields of study (see Figure 2). Law. engi- 
iR*eiing. Inisiness. and natuial sciences lead the way in 
being well above the regional average salary foi all 
disciplines. *!*he humaiMties. Ibreign languages, and 
education are well below average. For land-grant univer- 
sities in the South, the average salary ii^ 1^78 was 
$l^).^>Ob. l.a^ was nearly 42 |)ercent above'the average 
salary while, at the other end. the luniianities were 
pefcent below. 



Note. Ihe author aeknowknlges the following publications that were C!»fcciaUy UKctuI in considering the total iucojnc of taculty: 
Howard R. Hom^u's Araiivmic Compemadon (1978) and l-verett C'aill Liuid's Thv l-conomic Po-^ition of ihe Ameri^ Professoriate 
(1977). . ■ * 



"David S. Sfpence is a research associate with the Southern Regional Education Board. 
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FIGURE , , 

Av«rag« Salaritt of All Faculty in Public 4-Yaar Inttitutiont, 

SREB Stataa, 1978 1070 



(Ragionti Avaraga Salary $19,440) 




Sonne. SRI H-statc ajtcncy data oxcIiuhk^*. 1^78 79. 



A ^uajor reason why* faculty salaries follow (hcsc 
pattSvus across chscipliiios is louiul in (he propovdou of 
faculty in the highest academic ranks of professoi and 
associate profOssor. Obviously » the larj^ei the propoition 
of faculty in these two liighest ranks, the liighev tlie^ 
average salary for that discipline. As an example, the two 
highest salaried disciplines, law afyl engmeeimg, have 
nearly 80 percent of their faculty as professors oi 
associate professors. The foreign languages and humani^ 
ties, the lowest paying disciplines, have only 53 percent 
in the highest ranks. The major reason for a larger per- 
centage of more highly ranked faculty in certain fields 
relates to the supply of and demand for these kinds of 
faculty. Promotions aiid pay raises are likely to be more 
frequent in fields in which institutions must bid against 
other insti^jjtions and other non-academic occupations 
for the services of faculty. 

The proportion of faculty in each rank is a factor that 
can result in misleading overall averages when comparing 
salancs acro^ss states or institutions. This year, there was 
concern in one of our Southern states because the state 
was very low relative to othec states when faculty 
salaries were compared within each academic rank. 
However, with all ranks combined into a single average 
salary, the state stood very high. We soon found that this 
stated had an unusually high number of faculty in the 
better-paying professor and associate professor ranks 
the higliest of any state in the region. So the dispropor- 
tionately large number of faculty in the upper ranks led 
to the high overall standing, althougli for any one rank, 
the faculty salaries in the state w^re below the regional 
avtfajje. 

Another influence j on overall^ faculty salaries con- 
tinues to be whether the faculty member is a man or 
wjonian. Looking at all faculty, the difference in salaries 



paid to men and women is about $4,()()t). However, for 
men and women faculty of the same lanks, the differ- 
ences are much less; the greatest difference occuis in the 
fank of professor (see l*igure liqual pay for similar 
competence and performance Would lead to similar 




salaries within ranks, something that is happening as new 
women faculty in the lower ranks do have salaries more 
like those of men. This trend may be expected to con- 
tinue into the higliest ranks. The greater diffe{ence hi 
the all faculty category conies froiii the greater propor- 
tion of men in the higher, better paying ranks. 

Along with salaries, the next most important part of 
faculty income is the money paid by employers to 
support fringe benefits, many of which would be paid 
by the faculty member w^ere it not for the einploycr^s'^ 
coiitiihutioii. In the South, the money paid by the state 
for Social Securt^y^ retirement, health, and disabihty 
insurance premium^ of faculty in public institutions 
averages 17.5 percent of faculty base salary ,.wldch is the 



overall national average as well*. The range of TrlnRe 
beiietits across the 14 SRliB states Is from alow of 15 
percent to a high ot 22 percent, or aboul $3»000 on the 
$|y.O(K) average tacnity salary in Itic South. The growth 
of flange benefits for faculty has been great over the past 
ten years, and from 1^78 to 1979, fringe benctlts paid 
by (he eniployer increastHl Troin 1(>.0 to 17.5 [>ercent of 
base salary. Some of this increase is due lo Social 
Security and other premjunis inflating faster than 
salaries, hut some is aljh) due to belter benefits and wider 
coverage. 

fringe benefits may bo expected continue to in- 
^ureirfa?*"*iT ir priraTeT TiTrc thati'Tsat^ a larger 

, part of total conjpensation. Already we know that rtnder 
the new legislation. Social S.ecurily jAiyments will con- 
tinuc to increase through the early UWOs. Also, fringe 
benefits are more attractive to faculty, especially now 
when salary increases are eaten away by the comtiination 
of inflation and taxes. ^ 

Besides salaries and fringe benefits, there are (Mher 
important influences on the ecoiU)nnc status of faci'ilty. 
The academic profession is different from^Hiost in that 
it IS acknixwledged and almost ex|>ected that faculty in 
Miany disciplines will supplement their basic institutional 
salary with othcM income. Since twi^ thiids of all f aculty 
are e!m>loyed on an acadeinic ycai basis, f acuity jnay 
have to be present only 9 (o 10 nionths of the year. 
Many earn outside income in the vacation |)eriods and' 
many pursue initside activities during the months they 
aic technically on (he full-time payroll. Ihe largest 
souices of these added earnings are suininer teaching, 
consulting and speaking tecs. 



Howafd Bowcn*. a Professor of Economics ind {Educa- 
tion and former university jircsi^Jcnt, has said: 

Faculty members typically are permitted to 
cftrn Uioney fronvoutsid^^^sources. Soine of ^ 
this income may be earned during time that 
could be regarded as **overtiiiie'* -but nuich 
of it is earned during time that might be con^ 
) sidfred as **belonging\' to the institutions. 
^ There is no secret about this. Indeed; mUny 
ii\stitutions openjy ejicouragcMhcir faculty 
members to take part in outride remunera- 
tive activities on the grounds that these 
activities enTjance the skills anif knowledge 
which faculty members* bring to their teach- * 
ing aud that these activitifes serve society 
and enliance tfie prestige ot^<^ institution. 

Puis, for some faculty, additional earnings may lead 
to u total professional income that is srignificantly hkher 
than base salary. Because faculty do have this kiiKM)f 
built-in expectation for additional incoiue^lhe ade^^uacy 
of faculty salaries dcj)ends to some <kgrec on what kind 

,of faculty earn how n^uch supplementjtl income. 

On the avei[age, faculty njeinbcrs may be expected to 

jnake an additional 10 to 15 percent of their basic 9 to 
10 mojnth salary. For faculty making $20,000 in saT^, 
(his means an extra $2,000 to $3,000. However, the 
range of earnings varies gre^J.ly. Half of all faculty earrn 
less than 10 percent additional incoihe, the otiier half 
derives 10 percent or more. But about one-llftli of all 
faculty earn extra income/ while one*seventK make 
nearly one-third over and above their base salary f or 9 to 



FIGURE 2 

Comparison of Discipline Salaries, 
as a Percent of Average Salary for all Disciplines 
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Note: Data aic,fot land-grant universities in the South. 
Source; Faailty Salary Survey hy Discipline. 1917- IS. Oklahoma State University. 
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10 luoiitlis l hc\r/e ol (he sm>[)kMiicntal cm mugs dil fcMs 
wuloly ilcpciuim^xMi acHiltMulc s[H'ciiilty. In ^cnci.ii, 
the 1*11011* a discipline can be upplicd to activities ontsulc 
(he college or inuvcisitvl^^H^ Inglier (lie added incoiiie 
riius. laculty in liekfs such as engiiieenng, business and 
. agiicnltme snpplenieiil then salaries uioie than lacnily 
in Ihe social sciences, huiuanilies and hbeial aits With 
Siftuv cxci'ptions. llie usual pattern is that the lacnlty 
who e.iiii highei s.ilaiies also tend to eain the highest 
extia income. 



••Half of all faculty ^Nim less than 10 per- 
cent adclitiDnal ineome . . . while one- 
seventh make nearly one thnci over ami 
, above their base salary. . , 

^ — ^ - .. 

f -Mils seenis' logical since both salaiies and outside 
income depend on the supply ol l.icuhy in cntain lields 
and on how mucfi they aie demanded hv both Inghci 
edncation ynd otiiei economic scctois In iields in which 
lacultv A\c in shoil supply m ac.ideniic mstitutions. \\ 
IS hkelv (h.il tluMe is a vlem.md loi (hen expeitise liom 
oiilside as well. 

As we tlimk about thr adequacy ol l.icultN income, 
we need jnloim.ition about how lacuh\ comp.ne to the 
widoi economy, (^ne way to do tins is to comi>aie the 
salaiiesNUI Ph D.s. who aie lacuIlN , with those ol I*b l) s 
ui olhe^^kmds of emAloymcnt (see I iguie d). I 01 TWS. 
when onT\^sj!ai ICS aie t.iken into accounl. laculty lall 



l.u Ih'IowIiIu 



avei.v^e Pli.D. salaiy ol S^MlH). Ilowevei, 
I 

^ FIGURE 3 



when the avoiage additional earnijigs ol lacnlty ate 
added (o has^^ s;ilaiy fdie total mconu^ o| lacully is above 
the aveiage loi all l*li.l>.s, although ^till well hcitw tlie 
salaiies ol Ph.D.s woiking in business and iiutiisliy. and 
the lederal goveimne^it * ('oiiipaiiiig total^iconie ol 
laculty to only salaiies ol odiei juolessionals is iisky 
But UI the absence ol conliadictmg data, Iheie is loasoii 
lo believe (hat laculty have gieatei op[)uitmiity , and 
actiuilly do. supplement their salaries with outside 
income inoie than IMi.D.s in oUiei occu|)ations 

Anothei way to evaluate (he levels ol lacully salaiies 
is to see liow they compajOyWilh llie^jveiage rate ol 
nillation ovei tlie past eight ytjais Tins lequues a com- 
piHist)!! ol how lacnlty salaiies in the SRl-B states have 
iiicieased liom' T^/J 7^>"willi what these salaiies would 
have been il the actual average salaiy in \ 1 2 weie 
extended at the late ol growth ol the Coiisumei Piice 

e tliaii 
:rease)/ 

aveiaged U.S peicent leaving a gap ol about % \ .400 by 
in the South It should be added Ijiat. loi the total 
Umled St.ites. the gap between inllalionaiy and salaiy 
giowdi IS nmch hngei. .is l.icnily sal.mes avei.iged only 
S 2 peicent annu.il iiicieases nationwide 

Measuring laculty salaiy mcieases can be a)nlusmg 
Mosi times the mcieases aie expiessed as the peicentage 
gmii lioin one ye.n lo anotliei ol an aveiage salaiy loi 
.ill lac^^dty. Ilowevei. .1 tiuei pictme ol salaiies and how 
die typical laculty .mend>ei is keeping up wuli salaiies 
III otiiei occupations cm be seei) when oife looks at the 
aclu.il mcieases loi nuhvuhial lacnlt\ \slio are on stall 
lo! a ceilam two ye.n peiiod. I his s.ilai\' uu lease loi 



Index Waily inllationary mcieases aveiaged mt)ie tliai^ 
/ peicent ovei that time, while aveiage salary mere 



Average Salary For Men and Women, All Faculty,i By Rank 

United States, 1978-1979 
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^FIGURE 4 * 
Average Salaries of Ph.O.s, by -Type of Employer, 1975 
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Q Salary @ Additional Faculty Earnings 



Sourer. I low aril K. iU)\vc*n 

'\k^\\K\\\\\\\\^ taculty" IS siihslimlially hi^lioi tl):iii wIrmi 
all laculty arc coiisidcKHl. l oi instance, in 1^>7H. while 
the average iiKieasc loi all lacully iii tlic United Slaies 
was (i peicent, the iiK'iease loi eontinuiii^ lacurfy was 
7.4 peieeiil. This is because conlininng lacully do nol 
include highly paid laculty who letiie oi leave lor other 
jobs alter ilie liist yeai, oi lower |>aitl laculty who aio 
now the second yeai. 

l aculty may l>e expected to press lor increases to oil 
set inllatioi). This may come in a time when eniollments 
aie tlec^SJtttng. faculty aie m good supply, and competi- 
tion lor state appropriations is increasing Irom alT 
sectois. I he pictuie is clouded luither because tlu\age 
distiibution ol laculty will shilt upwaid sigmlicaiitly 
between now and (see I iguie 5). This yeai one- 

quaitei ol all taciilty are older than 50, by r)H(i,aboul 
one thiid ol laculty will be in iheir 5()s and oOs, Since 
'older laculty do have highei salaries and may require 
more in the way ol health arul othei Innge benents. 
the total comperjsalion bill will be higher lor the same 
number ol* laculty. 

I he llnancial j)roblem is made more severe by fhe 
likelihood that the rate ol retirement may slow down 
during the im'ddlJ^ l^WOs lor two reasons. The liist is 
that, while there will bo a much Irigher pr^>o! tion, ol 
laculty over 50. most will still \\K^\ yel be ih their OOs. 
Second, mandatory retirement belore age 70 will be pio 
hibited in higher education beginning irr The 
eflecl of a smaller proportion ol faculty retiring, even as 
the average age of laculty rises, is that fewer young 
faculty., can be hired which dccreikses the ability to 
^offset the higher salarii^s ol^older faculty with the lower 
salaries of new f j^cu I ty . 



llrose who furrd Ihe salaries will be faced with 
demands by laculty lor incieas9<l salaries inrd Irirrge 
benefiis. faculty may pres^ loi irrclusion of for^iral 
v'ost-ol-lrving ad|ustmerrts irrd<;xed to some anrural mlla- 
tiorr estirrrate. Ihere may be moie irrteresi in longevity 
Ol step increases, tirat lecogiri/e years of service oi 
expenerrce. And, of course, merit raises will be impor- 
trrrrt. Uniom/aliorr. could eXpaird. although to date in 
the Souih.iMrly Moiida is heavily involved 

riQURE 5 

Proportion of FulNTi^e Faculty by Age, 1978. 
1986 (Projected Assuming Retirement at Age 70 
United States 
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□ Oklar Faculty (51 and over) 

□ YoOngar Faculty (50 and under) 

Policy Analysis Sorvicr, AiiK'iican C ouncil on lihitm- 
tlon. .ImK' 1978. 



Sonre feel that if faculty salaries do \\o\ keep up with 
odiei occupalions. there will be man'y good laculty 
leaving Ihv profession for. non-academic jobs. Wliile this 
iiiay happen, it must be remembered that there are 
advantages that attract laculty to the campus in addition 



to salaiics Mm\ Dthoi prolessioiial iiinnctaiy iiuDiiiiv 
arc llic moie inCanKi^io elomeiits ot faculty Jilc, 
pcrliaps4ho most iinpottanf of wTiich is the contiol over 
how time is spent. Typically, laculty ciijoy a dcgiee ol 
iVecdDiii usually luuilablc oiUy to (lu» scll^eiiiployiHl. 

Generally, lacmly lilfe tlieir wuik ami wiiiit to leinaiii 
ni liighet cilucatiDii. Ilveic aie many Pli.l>.s wiu) wouW 
like ti) become laculty inoie than are heing dem^iuloif 
cuirently. Against this picture, it couhi be seen as'stgnili- 
cant how well many,iaculty have laieil economically. 
While it is true tUm. ni the past lew yoais, laculty 
s;ilaiies have !io( increaseil as much as the salaries ol 
most othei workers, it is likely that aveiage TacuTty 
Jiiconie, incluiling salanes. Innjfe benelMs ami all othdM 
souices ol p!olessii>nal eainiil^s, is close to what laculty 
would eaiH in othei )o!) markets^ llowi ver, it is also tiue 
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that there aie many laculty members who ilo not have 

their income at the average oi highei levels because they 

tcacb i«i lower paying disciplines or do not have ) 

oppo4lunity to supplement their salaries. 

Recent increases in laculty salaries in the Soutliern 
^region have typically been a.lVill percent higher than in 
other legions, thus, the gap between the aveiage salaiies 
in th6 total Unfted SttUes and the South has decreased. 
In r^>7.^. salanes in the South wejre miMC than IS peicent 
lowei than in other legions, lashfalL the gap had been 
Educed to 7 peic?nt, 

A commission ol the South's leadeis, assembled by 
SRFB in the l^^ftOs, iirged regioifJI slates lo reach To i 
national (laiity in higher education, Hiis closing id the 
laculty salary gap is an example of how Southein states 
lie keepmg that comniitmcMl. 



Faculty Salaries: 
IIow Much or What Pt>r? 

Richard C^hait* 



/ 



Academics and economics aic h^udly stiangc bed 
lellows. Ilowevei. the pnmaiy natuie ol the lelationsliip 
has ciiaiiged Acadenncs once legaided economics piinci 
pally as a Held ol study, a topic loi lesearch setmnais 
and lectiiie halls l aculty aie no longei so naive, so ideal 
istic, 01 so altiuistic. 11 they were once public seitants, 
they aje now better described as public employees. 
Academics now view economics as a very piactical 
matter ol biead and butter, an issue to negotiate anil 
sometimes to litigate. On campus altei campus, money 
has. so to speid<. come out of the closet. 

In general, money assumes added signiiicance as 
salhries seem less and less adequate, and as iIr* ingani/a 
tion places nioie and more emphasis on linancial 
matteis. Ihus, as faculty salaiies lag the Consumei Piiiic 
Index (CIM). and as state government entei tains cut« 
backs* layolts. and caps on spending, economic issues 
rush to the toreground. And within that context, salaries 
along with job security will stand at centei stage 

Hard numbers almost always diive out soft concepts, 
especially in an industry such as education which has 
historically beeu data shy and ihetoric rich. Ihey seize 
anytliing {\vM can be nuaiitilied enridlments. test 
scores, crcdit^hours Not unexpectedly, theiefoie, with 
respect to sabirics we are incliiHHUto talk first .and niost 

*Rk hard Chait Ui educational chairman of the 
Unixersity. 



about how much, IIow wwwW slumUl a pmlcssor niake':^ 
Mow much iUyvs a piolessoi make.' \ winihl like to 
suggest that these may be the wiong ipiestions. \Ye 
shouhl a.sk instead. How much for what puipose?flow 




, much toward what end? In other words, we need to 
ask what policy objectives compensation systems aic 
intended to serve. Ordy then can we begin to shape a 
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salary system, or more broadly, a reward system, con- 
ducive those ends. . 

Pay can serve a wide range of purposes. I would like 
to conccntrale' today on three priticipal objectives: 
suhsistence^^motivatiofi, and satisfaction. 

Above all else, a salary iystcin sliould provide workers 
with a decent wage' a means to subsist and p>rhaps 
even to flourisli. Wliat constitutes a decent wage? Ilierc- 
in lies the rub. The most common uppioacfi has been to 



"'To pay less than a decent wage, 
ironically, be quite TOStly.'' 



,may, 



make comparisons with counterparts and competitors 
within the industry. Such elTorts ha^e been siinphfieji 
by the American Association ot* Univoisity Proi<*ssors 
(AAUF). Howevei. as with most simple solutions to 
complex problems. AAUP salary surveys are fraught 
with dilficulties. To nienlion only a few. 

• Sahuies are displayed without regard fo! ilricipline, 
except for medicine. ^ / 

• C>)nversioii factors from 12'month to ^> inontli* 
sijlaries are not standardized and- differ widely 
from school (o school. 

• Benefits are often only estimated with data based 
on cost to the inslitulioi^ ratliei than benefit to 
the individual.* 

l-oi these leasons. institutions and legislators vvoijid. 
I think, be better advised to do as SKl'H does* collect 
and compare regional data, and .even there, caielully 
select peer institutions, schools, oi depailments with 
sifiiilar characteristics, workloads, and the like. 

lo complicate the niatler, leseaich suggests the 
AAUlMike comparisons may have limited value from the 
perspWtive 4)f the I'icuMy. lirst, the validity whicii 
employees attach to salary surveys depends significantly 
on the degree to which employees help select the refei- 
ence group. What may look like a logical refereiKe group 
to management may be viewed (juite djlferently by the 
work force. 

What is the relevant market, if indeed salaiies are to 
be determined by the market? ^'omparable institutions? 
Similar departments? Should a law jtrolessor eain more 
than a classicist? Does not the university value both 
fields equally? Should we be concerned about offers 
from elsev|Jiere, or With what the engineer could make 
on the outside? Perhaps for public institutions the 
market should be othei state employees. Should a pro- 
fessor o^ nursing make more thaii a sinnlarly traii^ed 
nurse at a state hospital? .Should a professor of account- 
ing make more -thun a similarly trained accountant at 
the state treasury? And as Ph.D.s saturate the market, 
maybe we should allow the forces of supply and demand 
to take hold and drive salaries downward absolutely. 
Jh'inally, maybe the only relevant criterion should be the 
ability of the employer to pay .^ 

I can raise tlrese critical questions with you, but 1 
cannot answer them for you. The answers are matters 
of philosopliy and public policy that ire |)est determined 



locally with participation by employees. ! can urge that 
a philosophy about conqKMisation guide the develop 
inent of salary systems, and I- can recommend that 
salary schedules afford a decent wage, if only as a practi- 
cal matter because the more severe the pay dissatisfac- 
tion, the more attention pay commands. I'o pay less 
itl0n a decent wage, however defined, may. ironically, 
be quite cOstly . 

After all that, to attend oidy to the external markets 
and interinstitutional coinparjlsons would be to miss 
a key consideration. Research suggests that, for most 
employees, the most significa^ comparisons are within 
the organization. Workers watch closely differences in 
Salaries and raises. Tlie niark'et Ihiil fniplo/$(>^ kUOWbesT 
is theMocal market. And even where salary da^a may be 
unavailable, the comparisons occur nevertheless, albeit 
with far more speculation and far less accuracy . Thus, 
even if an institution oi system achieves parity or 
s^perit)rity vjs-a-vis a peer group, interi^al com|)arisons 
can easily lead to pay dissatisfaction. 

Wc all lecognize that inadequate salaries can lead to 
lowered morale and pay di.ssatisfactiou. Let's assume a 
decent wage and ask the corollary ipiestion: Will 
adequate, even generous> salaries lead ti) increased 
motivation The subject is terribly complex; expert 



"\ . .for a pay plan to motivate people^ 
the organization must convince the work 
force that superior performance will ill- 
deed lead to more pay.'' 



opinions differ and sometimes conflict. We do know 
Irom research that fust raising salaries oi [)ay levels does 
not increase productivity.*^ 

Moreover, wc. have identified certain circumstances 
wliich must prevail for salaiies to effectively motivate 
employees. Wliat are those circumstances'.^ 

I'irst and foremost, for. a pay plan to motivate people, 
the oigaiiization must convince the woik force that 
superior [)erfor!nauce will indeed lead to more pay. 
Simply stated, I, as an empk)yee, must be persuaded that 
increased effort will lead to imprOv^d'Twfbrmaiice and 
that improved performance will, iu turn, lead to in- 
creased pay. Should employees believe that that linkage 
has been severed somewhere, the prospects of more pay 
will not motivate greater effort, lo ensure that linkage, 
and thereby validate the system for employees, manage- 
menf must conduct performance evaluations, ideally 
based upon objectivej quantifiable, and clearly com- 
munfcated criteria. J^^rther, there would have to be 
ineaningfiil and rejfular performance appraisal sessions 
and discussions between supervisors and subordinates 
about the overall operation of the reward system. 

These circumstances hardly describe t^e personnel 
practices of most colleges and universities where, tradi- 
tionally, supervision has. been loose and evaluation elu- 
sive and often unwelcome. At best, we subjectively 
judge perf ormance now and then based upon vague and 
trite criteria. Ihe very nature of the profession probably 



piccludcs ohjcclivo iHMloiniancc iHcasiiies. MoiooviM . 
Ii»w acudcmic .iilinnustiiitois have XTia apptMitc aiiJ laliMtt 
tt> l)c eltcttive supoivisois . Aj>^a result; wc cvaluatr 
pooily and iiiCKiil^^ly '^i>t 'dl. (.vspccially aMci 
appomtiiUMU to tci\iiri\ . 

l-vcn ti) iMU'iiont'iKMits ontsido education, siinilai 
problems aiise. Mom pay u^iually deiivcs lioiu some 
evaliiattoi) by supeivisois \ct. sludii^s iovimI that inot4 
woikors. paiticidaily \n unioniA^I o!^\ani/4tions. do 
not belu*vi* suprivisor's ovaloatioo to hi» ritluM aciuiato 
oi valiiir Small woiuUm. sukv most oinpU^yiHvs lank 
thcmsclvi's as above avcia^e pciloinuMs, At ^itMUMal 
I'kvtiic, ow a I to 1(H) sValy. llu» .iviMa^o sol! ev.diiath)ii 
Wiis /?. i4Hd ^0 |H»KHAiU ol iho lOspondiMUs bad a sell- 
asscssinont above the nudpoml on (bo scale In anoduM 
study ol KOHS piolessionals arul l^anaji^eis. S.^ peieeut 
placed themselves m.tbe top lOpeuent. 

By delmition, onl\ h.ill o! aiu population e.ln be 
above aveia^e Yet it most employees have sell peuep 
lion as above aveiage petl^tmeis. then mev/iiably nKmy 
woikeis Will be disappomted with an aveia^e oi helow 
aveiaj^e pay meiease. Sell-esteem sulleis Does the 
employei' respond by woikm^ haidei ' Not ieall\ . \\o\c 
commonly, ibe woikei dom^iates the siipeivisoi anil 
nn'ahdalt;s the snf>e[ visor's asscSsmeiU. Ibe workei 
teels dissatished ami im.ippieciatei! because a sell 
peiceivetl sdDny. peiloimance \ seliled sin h a («>ken 
lewaid/" 

Ibe Imk between peiloimanee am! pay lepiesenls .in 
essentia! comlition \oi pj\ tn nioliv^le Iheie aie utbei 
pieieqmsiles Ibe emp!t)\ee ijni,/l u'^ait! pa\ as an 

/ " 

'X oiisi Jonihic toscai^ h solij-H'sIs that 
supct'visDt's consistou'fly ovciestiinato the 
iinpottanco subotd^^atcs assnm ti> |Kiy/*'' 

impottaiit and desnable fewjul. WInle siiieb nupoitant 
to eveiyone, some people value ni<^ne\ less than otlieis- 
Consideiable leseaich sU)^ju^ts that -siipeivisois* et>nsis 
tently oveiestimate the impoitance suboidniates assi^n^ 
to pay. And limiled leseaicli sb^^ejits (li.it wt)ikeis m the 
non-piolil sectoi do nt>t attach as nni^cl^ sjjiuilicance oi 
valence lo mt)ney as woikeu"*in ihe loi pit>l'it sectoi. 
h'aeiilty do value otbei aTiienOies " seeniity . woi k Itue 
dom, ciidcal acchnni. pieslijj^e. and wUelleelual tnllill • 
ment. lo name a lew. Auailei^ic m.stiuititiiis hold some 
values nlore deaily Uian money. Wc aie not Jiiven by a 
''bottom bne" meiUjijity. We rtMitnieb" have successes 
which lose money. To be sine. |>ay is iniportjiit to piO- 
lessois. but to itie debtee timt itjs soniewhal less ii^iptit 
tant than othei (^xlrmsic atui nitimsic lewauls. pay loses 
some ol Its ability lo motivate. 

MoHviitu|n f>y iperil pay iiM|unes some public dis- 
closure about f^tiy. H I. a.^- laculty membei, db not 
knovM who received what^neiil nicieyient ot bow- I 
taied lelative to specific colleagues, how >vill I know 
how well 1 have' done, Ifow laiiiy the systi^i opeiales. 
or what the institution values? l oi the :»ystem to wt)ik. 
the meritoriiTiis must bc'bigldiglited rather than jiidden. 



Yet. 1 4bink, lew laeulty aiid admiiustialors arc leudy 
loi lull or even paitial discb)suie I hey believe (bis may 
t)e desiiable loi elected olticlah. but suiely not loi 
othei public employees, and least of all loi laeulty. 

binally. meiil pay^eems to work as a motivtatui only 
wheie the pay dilleiential pioves to be subs*tantial A 
modest awaid to disliiiguisli the very best Ifoni the very 
woist .does little to uHMiViite. louuote. luhvaiil I awlei. 
a pieenunent aulhoiitv on pay * 

, Motivating pciTplo wilb^iiancial lewauls is 
noi a pikei\sgame l-lnge amounts ol nioney, 
must be ^iven lo the \\^Hn\ perloimeis il 
employees aie to place .i hi^b value on good 
perlormanct^' and tfir r*ii?<eN to which it 
leaJs. . . 11 .1 comp.my cannot alloid to dn 
ibis or IS not willing to. it should piobably 
loigel about iisin^ P^^V • to motivate 
pci loiinance,^ 

How much IS enou^ib ' 1 hat s dillicult to pstlu^^, although 
some compens.Uion analysts h.ive su^f.estetl thai the 
men! x^piaL at the veiy least, (he amount luiuished all 
employei's loi contnuied seivice. Piobably, Ihe meiil 
inclement shouhl i>e much inoie th.in thai to be .in 
eJieclive moiivaliu (iiyrn the naiuie of public employ 
meni. Ihe siaicn\ ol lesouues, and the vrt^aiies ol 
pel loin Kince appi.iisab 1 ^lioubl that substantial inei it 
mciemenis ,iic leasible at slate suppoi led (and peiha}>s 
mdepeUdei^) colleges and univeisilios 

Does all Ibis mean we should loi^ei .ibout merit ' No 
Doe^ 1his mean we should loi^el about i»en( pay as .i 
nuMiis to motivate laeulty'.' Pnd^ahly so. DoNs this mean 
lacull\ eamioi be moiivatetl? Piol)ably not 

llieie ;ne lewaids oibei than money, and .il le.ist one 
sludy, sufi^esls that l.!cult\ may value these rewaids 
ipiil^ hi^hb lly^v do we disccwei .which huulty v.ilue 
whai lew.nds' We .isk A piotessoi at Texas Cluisli.m 
I 'mveisily Jul pist (hat and discovered (IkiI faculty 
lewauT pieleieiues will dilliM by a^c. school, and lank 
Ol I / possn>le rewards, laeulty al the Kink o! instiueloi 
lateil a %?.{){) leseaieh awaid eif^htlr while moie semoi 
lacully lalevi (he aw. ml lilteentli.- 1 ;icult>' at the Divinity 
School laled U.ivel lunils" to one conleieiice second only 
lo a sahbalical; laeulty .0 the School oT I duc.Uion laied 
(Mvel lunds nmlh 

I acuity at the sclmol of nuisin^ luted "a paikmj^ 
sp.ice** lentil, j-veiyone eljje latetl U I /ih Why'' Ikwiuse 
nmses come and ^t> to <diincs and to hospit.ils so it's 
a veiy impin t.mt lewaiuHt)!^ a laeulty mensbei m a 
school nuism^', and one that could be ^iven based on 
peiloun.mce 1 

Some ol these lew'auls s.ibl>a!icals. I^iad ledUelion, 
and tenure can be et>stly. Olhei pii/ed lewarJs a 
%?.(){) leseaich ^I'ant. .i SoOO laeulty development awaid, 
a student assistant cost less. Aiul st>me loims'ol, lecog- 
mlion and lewnid . such as a\'Jaids to distinguished 
(eacheis aiul scholais. cost' nothing. 

The keys are: 1 believe, to deteiinine what laeulty. as 
individuals, seek and v^rhie and then to make ceitainjhat 
llie individual perloiinance lo be rewaided sUppoits 



institutional goals and that institutional rewards rein- 
Ibrcb individual desires None of^Xhc links between g(^als, 
piutormancc, rewards, and desires can be brotcen, Miuor 
effective manageiuent (.♦f recognition and rewards,, both 
economic and non-economic » can. when tied to perfor- 
mance,. serve to motivate^ especjully when the difler-, ■ 
ential distribution r^ards proves to be slgnilictfnt 
and observable. , ♦ 

I turn now .to the final aspect of salaries I wish to 
address todaj^ satisfncTion. There are many el<ynents 
\o satiiffactionf In a seminal study, l-'rederic llcrzberg 



^'facnlty do value other cinreiKics 
• security, work Irecdoin, critical acclaim, 

prestige, and inteUcctlial lulfillineiU, to 
, .name a few.'' 



conchidfil th;jt those factors which contributed most to 
worker satisfaction and function best as motivators are 
\\ sense of acliieveinent, re<^ognition, the work itself, 
respoiKsibility, and op.pt)rtuiuties lor advancement.^ 
4^'or Hei/.befg the opposite of^workrer salislaction is not 
j^iissatlsfactioi^ but, lather. no satisfaction. Ilie causes of 
woikex dissatisfaction (the opposite, of course, would 
*hc no dissatistaction) arc '^hygiene" issues, such as^com- . 
pany policy, supeivision, aiid salary. Subsequent 
research indicates that Her/berg probably U!v4g^esti- 
niated the im|)oMancc of p;iy as a satisfier. Mk^ studies 
rank pay ;ibout third, ru)t sixth as Her/berg did, but then 
again not first ;)$ conventional wisdom does. 

Vi\y satisfacliwn is an element, intieed an invpoitant ' 
element, ot worker satisfaction. The threshold question 
which emeiges'^f^ whether a Satisfied workei perfoiins 
better. We coinnH>nly' presume tliat satisfied workers do 
pOrtorin better; tliat is; that satisfaction t7/7J.S7'i\imp!oved 
pertormance. Yet tesgaich suggests something quite 
ditferent. Ihe ieiatronshi|) is more dynamic than sim- 
plistic. Ntost otten satisfaction ^<;.vu//y from eifective 
pertormance because elTectivc peiformance^providcs a 
sense ol achievement and acconiplislmicnt iuul Ire 
qiiently It^ds to increased i^waids/^ Ihcsc rewards, . 
directly or indirectly . augmt^nt worker salislaction. 

In sum, perloiinance can inlluertce satisfaction when 
performance begets desired lewartls. Likewise, satis- 
tactjon can inlluoiKT jhm ioiiuance. l^t^cause sati??fiictio!i 
has an irmpact ou which reward^j assume what values and, 
in turn, that value set inlluences motivation. Ilence, pei- 
iormanci, satisfaction, ami motivation are inter-related. 

Very simjdy, tlv^ goal shouli^K* to determine what 
mix of intrinsii! and exrriiiajjf rt^w^ls satisfies workers, 
and then to correlate a^ closely as jn^ssible the relation- 
ship between worKf>erior.numce and worker satisfaction. 
The best per.formers should be the most satisfied and the 
worst j)erlorijiers the legist satisfied. Pay will be a part 
but wuely not the whole. As I ineiilioned earlier, there 
arc otjier economic rewards apKl other intrinsic rewards. 
Some nii^y improve the wtrik eiwiromnent provide 



belter labontories, rjcher libraries, more compact 
schedules, inore support scrv^^es. Others may recon- 
Hgure the Very nature of lire worki so as to increase 
satisfaction: more advanced coufscs^ more time for 
research niore opportunities for instructional innova- 
tion. Through the^arefu) allocation of all these rex^^ards 
and incentives, adivltKiS|rators sliould attempt tt) sati&ly 
the best performers and dissatisfy the worsj, • 

How does one^ach that goar> At lelist to startv»^I 
would recommend that legislators and setiior administra- 
tors grant ^ sujServisors the aulhority and resource 
flexibility to discriminate among performers. Fn fact^ 
the se|iior-most officers sliould,. in part, judge the pej^ 
fonyance v)f supervUiHs on the degree to which the 
distribution of rewards retlects discernment and tlie 
degree to which satisfaction and performance correlate. 
I,. for one, would like to have two data sets manage * 
meiit's list of the most and Ityist olfective faculty, and 
some measure of satisfaction -us self-reported by those 
laculty. In a welt-managed university, there will be a 
close coricltition between percetVed effectiveness and 
perceived satisfaction. Tt> achieve this goal, I sliould 
note, the bottom line - the total dollai package for 
salaries and other rewards need not necessarily change., 
riie dollar value ol the rewards niay leniain constants 
but tlie distribution curve will change. 

So wfiere does all diis leave legislators and legisla- 
ture?;'^ Ceilamly not concerned with individual salaries 
and pcrhaj^s not coi^cerned with salary schedules. A 
legislature IvouKI projieily be. concerned .with the total 
cost of ccoiu)!nic rewards. Parameters need to be estab^y 
lushed there. Heyoiid that/' I would encourage lawmakers 
to e-xphMt^ ^>id develop wiiys first to a)foi<f institutions 



**Not everyoiW should be satisfied, Uut 
the best shorilxl be most salisHed. I his if^ 
not inequity. It's good ipanagement.'' - 



the latitude {() rewind f^iiculty differentially, markedly 
diffeientially , both as regnids the value of a reward pack- 
age and the mix of iew;uds. Second, ! would encouiage 
legislators to encourage educators, either directly or 
thiough ap|>ropriate state agencies, to use that llexibility 
and to pioduce documentation which demonstiates that 
it has been used. Not everyone will be satisfied. Not 
eveiyoiie should bo satisfied. But the best should be the 
most satisfied. This is ijot inequity. It's good manage- 
meiU. Inequity piovides the same rcwaids for different 
levels of performance.' We make too much of money, per 
se, and too little of/)fher rewards'^at oiu disposal. We 
make too much or pay satisfaction, and too little of 
worker satisfaction. Ihe challenge for \\ legislature's to 
discover what set of incentives is at fits M^)mmaiKl to 
motivate colleges and universities to iiiipiove institution- 
al |)erfo!inance with -respect to the improvtmieiit of 
indiviclual performance. And in that endeavor I wish you 
well. ... * 



4 



*For in ^boration, se^ Rosenwry Cliff, ^^Opportunities «nd Pitfalh in Faculty Sulary CoTn|>ansc)ns/' paper 
presented at the Third Annual Academic Panning X>wference, University of Southern California, 1978. 

^Tjiese «nd additional questions of philosophy are tln>ughtfully raised In Ji>e Lr Saupe. **The Politics of Faculty 
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^Edward Lav^ler 111, Pay and Organiziitional Effectiveness: A Psychological View, Nev^^ York': McGrav^^-Hill, 1971, 
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Monterey, California: Brooks/Cole Publlsliing, lV73. Chapter Six is especially relevant to the question of pay. 

^Herbert , H, Meyer, "The Pay for-Perforniance Dilemma,'' Organizational Dynamics and Compensation 
Revie\¥, 1973. pp. 4243. . . ' 
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Graduate Education: ^ 
Access, Quality, and Competition 

A Higher Education Agc^nc^^ 

Gordon K. DaVies* 



Most of ihe difficulties coiifiontui^ higher education 
today eilhci affect oi aie airoL"^tcd by giaduale^*duga- 
tioiR Until laiily recently, the comprehensive and laAjd- 
^graiit universities Were our major public graduate instiw- 
tions. Sonic ol* the local colleges had master's programs 
for teachers, hut that was about' all. Ihe situation lias 
changed, lK)Wevei\ in part because most comprehensive 
and land-grant universities were not l)uilt in major 
metropolitan areas. It your slate built yi>urs whore the 
people are concentrated now. you are (a) unusuaJ, and 
(b) lucky. Because Hie [population growth in tlijjjfKouth 
is concentrating in urban aw^as. the universitii^ which 
serve them seek* graduate programs loi their constitu- 
encies. As the urban areas glow ij) population, so thoy 
will grow in polith;al powei. I hcrelorc, t!ie urban univer- 
sities not only want graduate programs, they are apt to 
get them. 

There are several dilferent kinds of graduate educa- 
tion. First, there are traditional research-i>rienled doc- 
toral programs, most ol which are designed to prepare 
persons lor acadeniic or research work. Thirty yeais ago, 
the South was far behind the rest of the nation in these 
kinds of programs; today . .however, we confer about 
one-fourth of the natioir;^' doctoral degrees^ Unfortu- 
nately, we a«j doing so at a time when Tar fewer ' 
academic positions will be available lor our graduates, 

Second, there are professional programs: law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine. Student 
"demand for access to them generally outstrips society's 
needs lor their graduates, Nonetheless, universities wlwch. 
do not have them will probably seek some professional 



programs in response to demand in. the regions they 
serve. ^ ' . 

Thkd. there are graduate programs for those who 
continue their education while employed. Most ot the 
gradirate programs for teacher^, the part-time inaster*s 
programs in business and public adminhitration, some 




master's work in engineering and computer science, are 
good examples. They arc oriented toward a particular 
goal, such as promotion, licensing, or recertification. 
Students enrolled in these programs are usually older, 
employed » have family responsibilities, and need to study 
fairly close to their homes or places of employment. 



^Gordon K. DaVics is director of the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia. 
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finally, there are a lew sel(-devclopineiU graduate 
programs, such as the inastci oi huinaiuties oi general 
studies. These are desigi^ed to^help men ami wo!iicu 
round out. their education, grow a^i human beings, aiuU* 
coinV to a better uiulerstaiuling ot themsolves and-tluM! 
world 

Xfiven these kinds ot ^graduate progiams, the obvious 
next ijuestion is Who dibuld do wliat? It Is also a 
.question which concerns you, as it does your state's 
higlier education gover!nng oi coordinating agency, 
becaust^ colleges and universities luive an inevitable 
tendency to become more and mure alike il lelt to tbeii 
own devices. They will dijplicate one auothei's services, 
arguing all th6 while that it is necessiiry to do so in order 
to meet rfie fieeds ol the legion they serve. 

The commendable notion that everyone should have 
access to at least (he Ijist two years {)t higher education 
within conunuting distance ol his oi hei home has been 
extendeil to covei all ol undeigracJuatc^ducatioii and a 
lot ol gi^duale and prolessioiial education as well. It 
is, tor instance, not at all unconimoii to lieai complaints 
about the* unwaiiaiited haidship imposed by having to 
leave lioine to go to law school oi get a doctoial degree 

My expenence leads me to believe tlyt most states 
have budgets in which tlieie is a limited amount ol 
money available toi higliei educauon. li lollows lr^>m 
this that staiting nioie giaduate piograms will result m 
spieading the money inoie and inoie timdy, with a pie 
dictably negative ellect upon the quality ol all lughei 
education. I say thai the quahty will decline, ackiiowl 
edging at the same time that I have consideiable dilli 
culty detining quality. I Icel about it the way St. 
Augystine telt about tune: he complained once that he 
knew quite wejl what i( was until sorneonc asked him to 
define it. 



"I suggest that the traditional doctorid 
progiaius in the lihcMal arts ;ind sciences 
. . .slionid be oftered at the coinpivhen- 
sivc and land-grant universities and no- 
where else.'* * 



We would probably all agree on two points, howevei 
tirst. the cpiality ol higher education is not fully depen 
dent upon money; and second, it is not lully indepen 
dents, either, 'ihe thinner you spread the money, the less 
good everything will eventually be. inchidmg the gradu- 
ate programs at our comprehensive and land-giant 
universities, bachelor's programs everywhere, and com- 
munity college programs. 

I suggest that the traditional doctoral programs in 
the libera) arts and sciences, those directed toward 
academic and research professions, should be oMeied 
at the coni[)rehensive and land-grant universities and 
nowhere else. 

The same is generally true of professional programs, 
including two-year, residential M.B.A. programs. 

The in-service graduate programs should be offkred 
throughout the state, wherever tjiere is suificient 



demand for them, Heie, howevei, we need to be careful 
that the professional associations and universities do not 
entei into mutually advantageous but unholy alliances 
to increase umealistically the amount of cor^tinuing 
education requited in vani\(fs occupations. 

Ihe self-development piogiains also shouki be ottered • 
wherever there is'sulficient demand for them. Indeed, 
111 this time of littld comfoit, we .piobably should 
encouiage more such programs than we have. 

Clearly there arc exceptions to these geneial sugges 
tions I have made medical schools and doctoial pio- 
grams at universities which are not compiehensive or 
hmdgiant. and the like. I don't think these can be 
discontinued, I simyfly propose that theii prolifeiatioii 
stop We have entered an eia of "lifeboating" in graduate 
education . if a noNV piogiam is going to get into the 
lifeboat, an old one fs going to have to get out If every " 
body gets in. and nobody gets out. we shall all sink 

riie advocates of growing univeisities fiequently 
argue that it is impossrble for an institution of highei 
education to achieve quality without having full Hedged 
graduate and piolessional programs 1 don't bejieve it/. 



"We have entered an era of Mifcboating' 
in giatluate education if a new program 
is going to get into the lifeboat, an oKI 
one is going to have to get out/' 



and I hope you don't erthci^^lt coriluses quality wirli 
si/e and level ol iristriK tiori^^ery institution is not. 
thank (!od. Harvard, noi was every institution meant to 
be. It Is quite possible to offer baccalaureate and in 
service graduate programs of good quality without a full 
array of doctoral and professional programs. !he 
emeigiiig urban universities should do this, and should 
not try to become iiieie copies of the compiehensive and 
land-grant uiuveisities. I lieie is nothing distinctive about 
being a copy ol something else. 

Hie general tendency ot institutions of liighei educa 
tioy to become more and more alike, of colleges to want 
to be universities and ol universities to want \o be coni- 
prelieiisive. betiays the fact that most of higher 
education;is suffering from sclerosis of the imagination, 
a hardening of patients of thought, an iriabrhty to cir- 
culate new ideas, a loss of vision which makes it safer to 
copy ye!rtei day's successful effort latlioi than creay* 
toim)i row's. The phenomena with winch we are all 
familiar declining mmibers of young people, increasing 
iiunjbeis of part time students, geneialjy level enroll- 
ment.* stable funding at the best will/be with us 
tliiougli the I'igbties. Ihe health of higlipr education at 
the end of the coming decade will depend in large part 
upon how creatively we respond to these phenomena. 
I'llis leads me to a set of suggestions which 1 propose for 
your coiisideiation. 

First, we should treat graduate education as a privi- 
lege rather than an entitlement. U is silly to make 
believe that we can provide high quality graduate pro- 
grams of all kinds within commuting distance ol every- 
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0110 who wiiiits- tlieni. lu-scivico and ^solt-dovelopiucMit 
piogiains, poiliaps; hut al tho risk ol bein^ iiucluuitabK*, 
wo slu)ukl lu)ld the hue on piolo2»sional pio^iJiUH and 
tiaditioiiiil doctoral prograuu. 

'Second, we sliourd disavow the myth that students in 
some programs, for instance, in Che health professidn»» 
are there j<olely for society's benefit. In'lact, they arc 
p'lopuiing Tor liiciativc, socially prestigious posilioiis. 
and now we aie^piobably prodncing niDre graduates 
than iiecessaiy to meet society's neei1j|^ Tbereloie. the 
tuition cliaigos loi these progiains should be increased 
signilVantly. ^ 

Tliird, b^i^ause grs^duate education is a privilege and 
benefU>L those who participate in it, gradnate tuition ik\ 
general «tl>ltld be increased, I do not know the tuition 
policies ol each ol the SRIH states in detail, but niy 
iinpiessiuii is that tuiljon would iiicieasc Hignirtc*1ntly 
il, loi instance, we were all to cliaige in-'litatc students 
about hall the total cost associated with a paiticulai 
gr*;iduale piogiani and out ul-^itate students tliiee 
touitlis Wc should have dilferent tuitions loi dlflerent 
disciphnes, because the cost ol' the disciplines vilnes 
widely. . * " I 

11 graduate and piofesJiional luilioiis arc incieascd. V 
wc should ol course expect to allocate inoie linanciMl \ 
aid to giaduale piogiaius. I! we do not, the piogiains 
will be available i^nly to the nioie allliieiit niehibeis ol 
society. anXi we shall icveise the gieat progiess we have * 
made iii the South towaid building systems ul higluM 
education which aie open to all i|ualilied iiicri and 
women regatdless ol wealth, 

Toiirth, we should be careful of the strong emphasis 
now being placed upon inquired continuing edncaHon 

111 various professions and occupations. These recpiiie 
inenls have then good poiiUs. which I n'ocd not enuinei 
ate. but the upwaid sp|||J ol credentials also leeds 
graduate piogiamfiand mnV end up costing the taxp'ayeis 
moie lor baining and educaOon than is necessary. 

Fifth, we should treat higher eduoition as if it really^ 
were a system of inter related cojnponents* because it * 
really is, l oi tnstaiice, iii many uibaii aieas. couuminitv 
collcj^e eniolhneiits aie suHermg as the two-year insHitu 
tion and the local umyeisity begin to compete foi the 
same potential students. At the same time, howevei. the 
uiban umveisity is calling loi aiklitioiial resouices to 
enable it to glow at the giaduate level. Why not leduce 
the lieshman and sophomoie emolhnenl at the uiban 
university and encouiage students (o eiiioll instead at 
the local conmuinity college? llien, with liberal agiee 
inenls loi transler ol credit, the students could enter 
the urban univeisity as juniois without losing any tiiAe. 
the enrollments at the community college would be 
bolstered, and the ]eiH)>nces now being spent by the 
urban university on lieslnvcMi and .sophoinoies Ci)uld be 
redirected to graduate instruction. There is no need to 
build new lacillties lor graduate students at an mban 
university 11' a systematic leallocation ol responsibility 
would ensure that the local coimiiumty college and the 



univeisity would both make substantial contributions to 
higluM education without a great deal ol additional 
Inndnig, ' ^ * 

"It is silly to i^ake l>olicvc that we can 
pioviilo higU ((uality graduate programs ol 
all kinds within coiujiuiting distance o! 
everyone who wants them." 

^ riie suggestions I have made thus lai would help to 
deal away the tangle of uiulerbrush that now chokes 
giaduate education, and might slow the prolileiation ol 
ITTogiains. Altei all this is done, we should treat graduate 
education as a l:rilical iiivestniont in the well-being of 
oui society. Cm technologies apic increasingly OQ(flplex, 
oui piobkvms incieasingly severe. Our need lor experts 
grows ev/(y day . not just our Deed loi technicians who 
know lyow rvKdo then jol)s, but om need for educated 
men and woman who undei stand' how they and theii 
jobs lit into the labiic of sHX/iety. (Jiaduate piDgranis 
tiain workers essential to a healthy economy, and contri- 
bute sigiAlicantly to the quality of hie m our states. 
We shall do well to s^ppoit them. 

We shoiikl lund giaduate education adequately. Oui 
doctoial progiams aie geneially new and geneially uii 
known across the nation. Tlieii graduates will luf<:e an 
InciOasin^ly diliicult time getting jobs as th^ demand- 
loi academics decieases diainatically in the ^ 
decade. I think it is paiticulaily uiipoitant to p^t money 
loi doctoial education into these programs, lather than 
into staiting new ones, so they can build leputations and 
compete- effeclivelv. II you have too \\u\\\y in youi life- 
boat, kick- a lew out. Hut lor heaveiTs sake, don't let 
aivybody else ni oi we shall all be swimnimg in sliark- 
liilesled wateis. 

Having olleied ail ol these iuggeslioiis. my question 
ifov^ is C\\\\ any of us- take the heat? C an we withstand 
the ciiticism wlikh will come if we assert that graduate 
education is a piivilege latlier than an entitlement, or 
if we iiu lease tuition m . giaduate and professional 
piogiams, Ol ilo any ol the otiiei things I have sug- 
gested"^ I don t know whethei we can. but I am sine tliat 
yoiii goveiimig oi cooidmatiiig agency cannot unless 
you aie prepaied to I don't think it matteis whether 
you have a strong governing board running liigliei educa 
tu>ii OI a couidinating council trying to get colleges and 
univeisities to coopeiate. Neithei will beal)k\to c^^ntiol 
giaduate education unless legislatois support its efforts 
to do so: tuiii a deal ear to the coinplamts ol'youi local 
univeisity that it cannot possibly achieve excellence 
without doctoial progiams in TaiMnanian archaeology 
and liy/antiiie en>tica. or professional programs in law 
ami osteopathy: and take a systematic view hi highei 
education as a wliolqgii<i yoiii state. I don't know if you 
can do that, but I certainly hope you can. If you can't, 
those of us in coordinating oi gt)veViiiiig roles arc going 
to find tiuiselves pretty isolated and geneially ineffective 
as we try to de^ with giaduate education in the coining 
decade. 
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A Legislative Perspcfctlve 



Senator Pat Frank* 



I)r Davies laisfts tho question, '*Can any ol us take 
the heat?*' My response is that we as legishitor!> should 
be initiating **the heat ' to bring about change 

l)i Davies* suggestionS<lhre aimed at controlling the 
prollfcratii>n of graduate piograins. He concludes that it 
is oui obligation to tuin a ^Meaf ear * to the complaints 
ol OUI local uiiiveisities legaiding thcii requests tor d#c- 
toial piograms in exotic fields, and that we must sup|)ort 
ellorts ol out governing body in highei education to 
condol the e\pansio!i ol programs. As a legislator 1 
cannot i:oiiclude that we should tuin a "deaf ear*' to the 
complaints of out local universities and constituents. In 



\ , sluniM grailuato programs he locatoJ 
wlif iv tho people arc?" 



lad, those statements which aie made by local people 
may have moie meiit than those which aie made by the 
cooidiiiating counvil oi governing boaid Why must we 
assume that a goveiuing body has no built-in bias? 

A look at Moiida may piovide insight into pioblem.;> 
which otiiei Sunbelt states may expeiience in (he near 
lutuie I'lorida has experienced a gieat inllux <^>r popula- 
tion, with the maioiity ol llorida's new lesidents 
choosing lo locate m inetiopolitan aieas. In contrast tg 
the United States* aveiage ol 7,^ [>ercent ami SRI-IVs 
aveiage ol h4 peiceiit. I Imida's hietiopohtan popula ; 
tion is K4 percent In response to this inllux of metro- 
politan growth, six new unive!:>ities and 28 new com- 
munity colleges have been added to the higher e^hica- 
tioii system, and yet three oiiginal non urban based 
univeisities continue to enjoy the status ol oltering the 
majoiity ol doctoial programs available thioughout 
the state. 

Ihe conllict ol iionurbari univeisity graduate pio- 

giams and metropolitan population i^xpansion includes 

anothei element ol historic note, me older universities 

in Floiida were, at one time, either all male, all female, 

« 

or all black. Ihe pattern of the three oldest schools has 
been rellected in the availability of graduate programs. 
The pieviously all male school, the University ol l-loiida, , 
continues to place heavy emphasis on the science and 
engineering fields. The previoysly all female school, 

*Pat Frank is a state senator froffi Tampa, ilorida. 



Morida State University, which heavily emphasized the 
human and social sciences, presently oftejs doctoral 
degiees in the science and imitheinaiics fields; while t|ie 
previously all black school, Florida A&M, which Wis 
paHlomiiu^lel)^ un agricultural school, does not yet otler 
a di^^toral degree in any field. 

Is there initiative presently being exerted In Morida 
to tiansfer existing programs to universities located in 
urban areas where the majority of^ the population exists? 
No. Rather, the argument rsexpresse^l that proliferation 
of piograriifi is not necessary and tlial duplication of 
programs woulJ be expensive, a similar position to that 
taken by Dr. Dilvies. Perhaps we should ask the question, 



Wliy should graduate programs be located where the 
pgople are? % 

It should be noted that in reviewing those schools 
having the largest campus po|)ulatioris in the United 
States, that is those with populations over 2(\0()0 
students, Miami-Dade Comrnur\ity College is seventh in 
student enrollment. With .^8,000 students enrolled, i>rily . 
six other colleges, such as the University ol Minnesota, 
Ohio State, University ol California or Michigan State, 
exceed Miami-Dade ( omrnunity College, Wlien we 
examine ^tlie number of students in l-lorida who are 
enrolled ir;^ graduate programs, however, we find that 
Morida\s percentage falls below the SRhJi and United 
Slates aveiage with only 7.2 percent of student enioll- 
menl in graduate programs compared with SRI'B's 
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percent and (ho Unllcd States' 9.8. I maintain that the 
doiiiro foi giuduuto cvl^icatUnn Jors exist aino^ MorK!a\ 
citi/tMis. yet tlie hick of accessibility to graduate pro- 
granis discourages students f ioin participating. 

Candidates for guduate studies must considci tlie 
linflncial impact oT lelocation. loday, the energy sliort- 
age hmits the ability of students to hve in one city and 
conunule to another foi giaduate progianis. Inirtlier 
more, indiistiy and business aie K)cated fii iV|etropohtan 
aieas. The benefit tlrat industry deiives fiom appHed 
reseaidi conducted wilUin giadnate' piograms can be 

*\ , ,iiuliistry and business Ivhofit by the 
location of gnliluatc progran^s in t\\o%c 
nictropolitafi areas whore conuiicrcial 
activ1tics*^\wj|.'' ^ ' 



substaiUial . (Jiaduate programs encourage research; 
thtjjtefoie, iiidnstiy and business bene! iTby the K)catH)n. 
ol giaduate piogiams in those nretiopohlan areas where 
"commeicial activities exist. Ii^ turn, the Inisiness com- 
munity Will then suppon higher education. 1'his can he 
a substantial factor in the imptovement of quality piu- 
gianis m the state We should also, not oveilook the 
benetit ot diawnjg npt>n the seivices of outstanding 
piotcssionals who woik m iiulustiy !i)cated in uiban 
areas. 

I)i. Davies comments that not every institution nnrst 
have giaduate piogiaurs in oidei to liave quattty. (iiven 
the ciicumstance of costly facilities existing m non 
uiban areas and dernamis being made by meliopolitan 
citi/ens toi giaduiie piogiams, how can the problem be 
rrsolved liom a legislative viewpoint with as k*w 
dollais being s|\enl as possible>j>^et ijualily and acces 
sibility being glial anteed? / 

I'his problem was addiessed by the Hoard of Regents 
III rioiida In 1^>78 when the icgenls adopted a docu- 
ment called *M<^)le and Scope." The core o\ the docu 
inent included Jire concept thai the oldei, established 
universiHies in non urban areas would be dubbed **llag^ 
ship univeisities" with accessibility to tlieir programs 
being given to all students throughout the state. Ihc 
reinammg, the newer, niamly uiban, uni^veisities. would 
be legional in natuie drawing only upon citi/ens wilhm 
tlie |>aranieters of then own geogiaphic area. STidi 
regional juuversilies would no! have a wide, range of pro 
grams available at lire graduate levef 

Ibis concept drew immediate lire fiom legrslators in 
inetiopolilan aieas. lire opposition was quite natuially 
based upon the piemise that the majority of the Citi/ens 
hved m urban aieas, therelore, more accessibility should 
be available to graduate piograms by those students. 
Although a compromise was ariived at in the ultimate 
document which was accepted by the lk)ard of Regents, 
a burden continues to exist upon those metiopolitan 
schools that would like to initiate giaduate programs, 
foi tjie urban schools must meet ceitain ciiteiia piioi 
to the establishment of any new doctoial programs. 
First, there should be demonstrated demand from 
students who are place-bound; second, olhei needs of 



the local area may be con8idered;Jhird. special chara^^ 
teiistics of the university or the leM^urces of tlie arflllit 
that facilitate service with reference to state, national, 
or international needs must exist; and fourth, evidence 
must be prestMit an appropriate, cooperative degree 
program would not meet tlie nced/WIUIe these four 
criteria weie establislied, tlrereby restricting the ability 
ol the newer, metropolitan institutions -to initiate doc- 
toral piogiams, tire regents did mj/ e</wa/e criteria which 
would iiave examined present programs at the older 
institutions. 

In my opinion, there remains some conflict among 
legislators, regents, and administrators regarding this 
action. And, as Dr. Davies acknowledges, the metro- 
politan influence in legislatures will become increasingly T 
important. The past* Florida legislative session initiated \ 
major legislation dealing with higher education. Much \ 
of that legislation, in my opinion, was a result of the 
aflermatfr of the 'Tole and scope** controversy and dis- 
cussion, lire legislature recently enacted quality 
im'[>roveine'ni funds leaving thfe Option* of the expendi- 
tui<,* of these limds to the, local university president, 
lather than establishing them at the broad, Hoard of 
Kcj^ents' level. Secondly, a Mudy was ordered by the 
legislatufo of the, structure and governance of higher 
education in t-lorida. These lictioiis were, in »ny opinion, * 
oui way of '^turning the heat on." 

As a result of the autO!U)mous position of Fk)rida*s 
community colleges, which enables Them to identify 
their mission indepenclently, a. lack of articulation 
between Ihe community colleges and ui^^etsities occui^ 
iiequenlly. 1 sliongly agree that we should look at the 
leasil^|^||||rof the lirst two years of undergraduate study 
being cV|>eiated jointly by community colleges and 
universities. This could seive to eliminate many of the 
problems thai arise between the two bodies, such as 



"must we. . .dcliluMutoly'strivc to place 
gracjiiato programs outsiile of (ho citi/ens' 
reach?'' 



cojmnon course identification and giadc point intlation, 
etc However, iransfei ol university opeiations to coin- 
mumly colleges would not be easy to implement, loi 
pieserrlly most community colleges have an *\)pen dooi" 
policy; alLthat is required foi admission is a high school 
diplorna. However, more is required of university stu- 
dents loi admission. Additionally, it wouid be a physical 
burden to liansfei all university students to the coin- 
rmimty college, l acilities may be inadequate and, cer- 
tainly, prohreralit)n ol campuses is not something that 
should be cnct>uiaged at this time. Regardless of whether 
oi not the universities incorporate their Inst two years 
ol couises at the community college, more coordination 
between tlie tw() bodies is a must. We should ceitaiiily 
ask t|uestit)ns such as: Mow does the cost of the same 
couise compare between a community ct)Hege and a 
university? What is the comparable course ci)ntent of 
the same subject being studied? Is the same material 
being ctwered on tests which are given for the same 
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courses in the coiiunuiilty ti)Uege or (he uiilveisily, uiul 
aie Uxe grades establiiih^^l using the jmin<? criteria? 

The issue of higherlultioii lor graduate programs is 
addressed by l}t, Davies by rtjiatiirg tuition costs with, 
income after graduation, Foi example, J>avfes dis 
avows the value to society of those prepaiing for a 
health profession because the profession is hicrative 
after graduation. I fail to see the conflict between the 
vaUie to society, and the high income experienced by 
these graduates. Shoiild^we decrease gr/iduate piogiam 
costs in^)ther areas, such as ediicatioi^ oi social work, 
because these graduates make less money? Income aftei 
graduation is not the iinpoitant poml; the determination 
of whetl«r society has a need foi the graduates of such 
programs^ and if there jhc positions m winch to place 
them after graduation is impoitant. 



In conclusion! let ine reflect upon I)r, Davios' state- 
ment Avhich suors it all up, "It is silly to nuike believe 
that we can provide high quality graduate programs of 
all kinds within commuting distance of everyone who 
wants theijj^*' Certainjy, we, as legislators responsible 
for the eff icient control of taxpayers' dollars^ could not 
disagree with this statrment. However, my question 
would be: Must we^, on the other Irand, deliberately 
strive to place graduate programs outside of the citizens' 
leach? Access and cpiality are not incompatible notions. 
Duplicating programs or maintaining the siaHiS quo are 
not the oidy* alternatives. We who shall continue to 
refle<:t a giowntg metropolitan constituency muft con 
sidei the diversion of giaduate progianis from older 
non-urban institutions to newei uiban aieas wheie 
quality ^'ini flourish. 
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Chalmiaii's* Address 

Governor Bob Graham* 



We as legislators aiul governors should take consider- 
able pride in participation in the Southern Regional 
Education Board, (tie nation^s Urst interstate compact 
for higher education. The establishment ol this Board 
was a tar-reacliing statement by the Southern states 
that they were prepared to leave btjhind the traditioni> 
that had held our region back and to recogiti/e the 
central cole that*cducatiort, particularly higher educa- 
tion, could play. The accomplishments ol* this region 
over the past M) years are a testament to those who have 




preceded us. I'heir achievements and their sacrifices 
leave us a very difficult and dcEuanding standard lor 
action, so that we can continue to build on this ,^0 years 
of SRIiB tradition. 

One of the great values of SRl-MJ has been in its cross- 
fcrtili/ation, which has taken many forms. Most recent- 
ly, it is taking a form of exploring wirat the organization^ 
can do with new issues in the area of health planning. 
I happen to have served as chairman of our state senate 



committee or) education, and then served as chairman of 
our committee On health and rehabilitative serviced, I 
was struck with how many significant issues in the 
health-related area are very relevant to educatiotiT parti- 
cularly higher education. As SRUB expands its Jictivities 
in the field of health jilanning and health manpower, we 
will begin to see soniv interesting and exciting potentials 
in the relationships between government and health 
providers. This will be especially instructive to those of 
us who are interestetK^in siinilai^ relationships betweert 
government and higlier education providers. 

These SRIiB Legislative Work Conlorenccs pri^vide 
for another kind of cross' fertilization and an oppor- 
tunity to rethink some of the ways in which we opeiale 
in our states. 

' I attended niy first SRIiB Legislative Work Confer- 
ence in the summer of 1^56 in Ashevilie, North Carolina. 
! had just been nominated by the Democratic piimary to 
serve in the l-lorida House of Representatives. That was 
an opportunity for me to get to kiuw people j^kc the 
speaker you aje going to hear next, B(ih Herdahl. and 
Lyman (ilenny. and Win (iodwin. and other -^^rofes-' 
sionals in the Held of higher educatiou. as well as fellow 
legislators who were interested in higher education 
policy. That kind of pcrsi^nal cross-fertili/ati}.)!i develops^ 
contacts that you can di'aw i>ii as you return to youi- 
luvne stales. You will fr^d these contacts to be a inost 
valuable aspect oi your expedience as a participant in 
SRI:B activities. 

As a governor who served in thi* legislature for mawy 
years, I hope you won't think I am being presumptuous 
to comment on what I see as the role of the legislature as 
it relates (o higher education, and then apply tliat to 
some oX the issues that legislatures aie going to have to 
face collectively. 

In many ways, a legislature is analogous to a Supreme 
(\)urt in that there is a very wide range of potential juris- 
diction available, I he com I has to exercise "cieative 
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restiainr* to decide which o( those jft>teiitlal issues 
justify the attention o! (he highest judicial body in the 
state or the nation. Iti much the^same way, th6t is the 
|)osition in which legislatures fii^d tlieniselves. l^gisla- 
tuies have the potential to make the niost detjuied 
decisions as to operation of indipvidual programs or insti- 
tution!?' I would suggest, however, that you try to disci- 
pline yourst'lves to avoid that. I suggest that you follow 
this couri(t in the aroa of higher education^J>ecause to 
do otiierwlse will bring you into conflict 'with principles 
and practices, such as academic Ireedoni and academic 
preiogativc. In additii>n, theie are decisions that are best 
made by institutional |>owers, a governing boaid, oi a 
cooidinating board, oi a statewide agency, such us a 
board of legents. 

But more furulamentally, as you spend time on 
details, you are less able to perform the one function 
which legislatures alone can |)erfoun that is. to set 
statewide policy. Legislatures arc the only agency under 
oui system of governmeut that have that broad sweep of 
lesponsibUilies and t^p|>ortumties. I'ocusing on the 
policy issues is the k*gisla(uie*s most fuiulameutal 
lesponsibilitj' and o|>poitumty. 

Mils is an era in which we need some fiesh thinking 
in K^iiiis of education policy. 1'here are 'many factors 
which arc causing this period HO years into the I wenti- 
e(h Century to be a time of major transition \\\§ 
education. Clearly, ecouomic <;iic.umstances are rapidly 
altering the relationship between the |)uh!ic and jMivatc 
sectois and aie altering the ability to allocate resources 
as fully OI in the pattern (o which we liave becouie 
accustomed in the past. 

J was involved in a discussion lecently about an issue 
of which you aie all aware the implications of energy 
changes. Just eight yeais ago, this nation had a |>ositive 
balance of payments, today we aie running a deficit, 
which this yeai will run ch)se to S.S() billion. Almost all 
of that $50 billion can be diiectly lehited to tlie increase 
in price that this nation ii> paying for oil. If you take $30 
billioii out of the economy of this nation, it causes a 
whole rippling effect of changes in our eci>iioniic priori 
ties a rippling ef lect to which higliei education is not 
iininune. We are also in a |>eriod of treiiiendous techno 
logical changes. We are iiicreasiiij{!^' and ladically 
changing the nature of our society. Here in Atlanta, for 
one example, a television station is setting a new siaii 
dard to become truly a national individual television 
station with .satellite capabilities to i\\jcli the entire 
country. 

1 he next thing that is coming will be a new era^in the ^ 
potential of television. With new, relatively low cost 
technology, you'won*t need to have a cable in order to 
receive satellite television signals; you will be able to 
receive them directly in your own homes, 'fhe potential 
is enormous tor this new technoloj^y to help educatioiuil 
institutions reach out in new ways to. provide services 
to new client grou|>s, particularly to the elderly. 

We are also in a period of declining enrollment. You 
know that in the early Sixties the birtii rate in this 
country plummeted. Since 1972, it has been below the 
replacement level. We k!u>w that we are in a period of 



undcnitili/atioii of higher education. Itjstitutions that 
used to onroft 10,000 students are now emolliiig ^>,000. 
Many institutions Ivavc gone Dut of existence as a result 
of the decline, in the ability to attiact a sultlcielu 
number of students. There has been particular piessure 
on the |>iivate sector, In our state in l^>50, half of the. 
students in Florida were enrolled in private institutions^ 
This year, less than 13 percent are enrolled in the privale 
sectui. Many, fijctors have contributed to that decline, 
but a major intluence has been the financial constraints 
under which the independent institutions have 0|)eiated. 

All of this transition takes place In the context of tre- 
iiieiRh)US public questioning about government itself. 
Can the level of integiity and ethics of goveinnieitt be 
tiusted .^ We are now one day |)ast the J'iftli anniversary 
of the lesignation of the only president in the history 
of this country to leliiupiisli his office because of ques- 
tions about the value base of his adnunistr^tion. But 
evcKL onoi e |>eo|)le aie questionmg the competei\ee \)f 
governmeiW^today . Can governnient he IrUstcd to handle 
difficult decisions? I was interested to soe a column in 
a news inaga/hie commenting iibout Piesident Carter's 
eneigy S|>eecli. It said, "Would you like to turn ovei 
development of synthetic fuel in this country to the 
same |)eople wlio bring you the l\)Sta) Service'^'* Tliat 
son of basic question' On the com|KMe;ice of'gt)yeJnin<^nt 
to deliver coniplicatiyd services also applied to higliei 
education. 11iis same environment rmses questions foi 
higher education. 

f irst, how does g**veniment establish jelationslnps 
with insntutioiis that liave^that unused ca[>acity so that 
we can take advantage of it foi our |}eople? One of the 
major thrusts of SRI'!^ dutuij; tluvne;f.t |)eriod is going to 
be {a expand its regioiiarfiliaring |>iogiams to niakc 
state boundaries less important in some educatiotwf 
matters, so that we can bcMter serve our people. I low do 
we also use this unused capac;ity to encourage greater 
productivity in higher cdjiication? One of the leasoiis 
that the public iiii^-trusts the government is that they see 
heavy labor intensive activity in our economy which is 
not kee|>ing |>ace with the necessary increase in tt>tal 
l>ioductivity . I think in higher education we have the 
o|)poituiiity and the imagination to use this capacity 
that is now available to begin to seed; greater |)roductivity . 

^Jecoiui, theie is the question of the suiA^ival of private 
.institutions, riiis nation broke with the pattern in 
burope where institutions were either all of a private 
nature particularly of a religious nature or \\\\ 
public. We developed a strong dual system which has 
been one of the great strengths of our higher education 
experience in America. That plurality is now in consider- 
able jeopardy. I think it is the responsibility of state 
legislators and policymakers to think through where we 
want the independent sector to be 10 to 20 years from 
now. 

Budgeting is another issue today. Most our budgeting 
systems since tire end of World War I! have been built on 
the assuiii|>tioii of unending growth. The i<;ality was that 
as an institution added 5,000 students it did not incur, 
the. same amount of cost as it did when it originally 
enrolled 5,000 students. Yet we iunded institutions as 



if that wore the\caje. Becauw of that lessthan- 
iiicreiiieiilal cost for (Vose new 5,0(X) studonts, the insti- 
tutions had the resources left over to invest in new 
directions and quality. Now, when those ena>llnients 
drop ler^ say that those 5,000 students are no longer 
eniolled the institution is nol able to reduce costs on 
the same scale as^it increased spending when those 
students were added. As we continue lo use a budgeting 
system based on enrollment, we are going lo face very 
serious problems in malnlaining quality and in main- 
taining institulions,^ 

Wlial do we do with iiislilutioiis when Ihey reach the 
point ih^T .lhey are no longer viable?, Wlial do we do 
abeul a faculty that has an increasingly high peicentage 
of older, tenured members? We hftive tended to think 
that to build conipeleiicc and increase quality new 
people should be brought in. How do you do that in the 
face of a laculty thai is lar|?ely structurally in place and 
immovable? Those are the issues to which the legisla- 
tures alone are ii^ a position lo give priinary policy 
direction 

linally, let nic lalk about the miportance of quality 
of education in the nation^ind in the South at this^quit 
in time. Twenty years from now; in I'lorida it will not 



be true of most states in this region, Hut it will be pro- , 
portionately true *we are going to have 25 percent of 
our population over tfic age of 65. The generation that, 
is now going througli colleges will be our age in the 
year 2000. They will be the 40-ycdr-olds who will be 
looked to for leadership of public and private institu- 
^)iis. The difference is that the middle-aged group is 
going to be a uniquely small j>ercentage of the total 
population, because of these demographic factors. They 
will be called upon to Support a uniquely large number 
of the people who will be at retirement age. 

Wliat that says is that we have a special responsibility 
*to the future of our states, our region, and our nation 
and the world to sec that this particular group of young 
Americans are particularly well educated. We are going 
to need to e?<:pand the capability of this small pool of 
i^idividuals to reach their full potential. That will be ^ 
great challenge and an opportunity for this generation 
of state and national leaders to leave to the fut«,^e of our. 
states ancl our nation. That is the kind of challenge that 
led to this organization's creation 30 years ago the 
challeMC which our forefathers have met. It is now 
going to be equally our responsibility to meet tl^at 
challenge as we look to the next generation. 
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Teacher Edtteation 
and Certification 

Robert E. Stoltz* 



A luiinluM of tilings have occuritHi in iUc |)H)coss by 
wluth \Kc ciMtily teacheis in the nation and paiticniaily 
in tlic SRVB states. Sonic of these are occurring so fast 
that any lepoii. nKhuhug iny own. ts houiui to bo out ol 
date by the tnne it is linished. Some geneiah/.ations aie 
possible Most oi the chan>»es that aie occniiini^ can he 
shppeil nuo one ol thiee eategoiies. l iist of all. the nu)st 
common change notei! is Ihe iuUlition ol a test at the 
eiul ol the college piogiam a test (hat !s ilesigned to 
lepiesent the nniinnal ^inalilicalions tliat a prospective 
teachei onght to have. 

riic second co!lu^u>n Icinme is the intioduction ol a 
longei piobationaiy peiiod tor the piospectlve teacher. 
I ollowuig completion of ihv college piograni. states 
are moie.otten establishing a peiiod of lioin one to thiee 
years dniing vi^hkh the tencbei would hv observed and 
evaluated. Ihey^would be evaluated by a variety ol 
dit teient means,. :iiul lollowing siiccessltil completion ol 
thiij evaluatTbn and piob;Hioiu|^v period, renewable 
certitication would be g/anted 

The thiul common element in the emeiging process 
is (he ilj^troduction ol tests oi othei leqniremeuts earlier 
in the process ol teacher ^^repaiation. These would be 
designed to screen tho.se iS'utering the i^rolessional se- 
i|uciice. One oj the things^ that struck me very early on 
is tl^t some ol the states making changes seem to be 
very nuKh ;vwaie that the (Production of teachers is a 
"pipeline*' problem while others ignoj|^ this fact. Some 
prolefisional educators arc going to be mad at me liom 
the start lor iksing business and engineering analogies. to 
de.^^ribe what occurs, bni a pipeline analogy is. I think, 
one ot the best ways to describe the process. Let me 
indicate what the steps are in this pipeline (see diagrai^i). 

Ihe first place where inospeclive teachers are 
s*creened out is at higli schv>ol graduation. Ihroughout 



the South, we still have a very si/able high school drop- 
out late, in North Carolina, for example, we have about 
^>0,0(K) students in the ninth grade. When you get to 
giaduation, that luunber has shrunk to 60.000. So we 
lose 30.000 ill that period. This pattern i£ shared by 
many of our sister states. So, in the South, jin teruis of 
the total talent pool available, we are already sufforing 
a considerable reduction prior to high school graduation. 




^>ome ot those lost would be talented enough to go on 
in higher education, because not all of tliat loss is com- 
posed of very low ability youngsters. 

The next hurdle is the one of "admission to college.'' 
If the college or university is selective in its admission 
process, some prospective teachers might be screened 
out at this point. Ihey would not necessarily be lost to 
teaching, however, siirce they are likely to continue on, 
but at a less selective institution. Students ele^iting to 
enter the more *\)pen door" institutions, such as many 
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in the South. 



Fm«r9 Along th* TMCh^f Ec|ucatlon/C«Hllflciitlon PIptHnt 



STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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Graduation 
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NOTE Feedback should occur from evaluation at the Student Teaching and Intern- 
ship/Probationary stages, which should serve to strengthen and relme Mters all along Itie 
pipeline, benefiting teacher education jKograms. general education programs, the public, 
and the toactiors themselves 



state colleges oi uiiivoisities, oi those wlu> begiii at a twu- 
ycai iiistitutioiJ tace little scieeiiing out at this point. 
One should keep in innul thatlheie is little evidence that 
those graduating !vo!n the nioie selective institutit>ns aie 
the bettci teacheiSj^altjunigh theii ahcat^ly high-scoring 
ability on adnms^ortS: tests w^>ukl suggest they would 
tend to peilonn well on tests at graduation which eni- 
phasi/.e verbal ability. 

\{ lilniost all institutions, selective oi not, a gieat 
deal ot screening out, ov into, the Held ol teaching 
occurs as a result ol the student's pertoiniance in the 
geneial education couises required loi all degiees. It is 
important to leaH/e that these courses iiie usually 
olTered by schools oi departments in the aits and 
sciences and not by education departments. Poor perloi- 
niaiice ill these courses often means the student drops 
out ol school completely or sliUts his or Ium niajoi. 
Some students, such as prospective engineers, may. as a 
result of weak peilormrtncc on the general education 
courses, move itito teaching majors, while some prospec- 
tive teachers with low grades are shilted out ol higher 
education entirely, some permanently, and some only 
temporarily. 

Admission to the prolessional teacher education 
courses normally occurs at the end *o{ the sQphoiTiore 
year ol college. It is not at all uncommon lor a prospec- 
tive teacher to be- required to have a average for 
admission into this program and some institutions Irave 
higher grade requirements. It is still rare, however, to 



have test scoie perlomiaiice used as a scieoning device at 
this level. 

In theory, but not so nuicliKjo in current practice, the 
student teaching period, noniially given toward the end 
of the college program, should constitute an important 
screening as well as ttainiiig lunction. It is at this time 
that the student is given an oppoitumty, presumably 
under close prolessional supervision, to apply what has 
been learned to actual teaching situations in regular 
.school settings, Uiilortuniitely , lull advantage of this 
period is often not taken, not ihie so much to a lack of 
awaieness of what could be doiie as to limitations iiii- 
I^)sed by stall sizes, competency, budgets, atui time, 
111 addition, the process by which teaching sites are 
selected, monitored, and used is of ten weak. 

Actual graduation from an approved teacher educa- 
tion program po>ies the next hurdle, Hiis may be rela- 
tively automatic at this point il all the precediiig 
hurdles have been passed siiccessl'ully , but there are, 
on occasion, individuals whose cumulative weakness tnay 
bar tlierri at this point. 

In some states, a tcM hurdle is inserted just prior to 
or after graduating irorri college. As yoif will see, o'he of 
the more recent developments is the extent to which 
this practice is growing and taking on new forms. 

I'ollowing gr^iduation, a positive recommendation 
from the college, and adequate performance on a test 
hurdle, the prospective teacher may .seek and enter a 
tyll-linie teaching position. There is often a probationary 
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pcnoil w!(l{ eiili7 posilion. it cain)o^"'^11Tint?^ 

ilurJMjj: llns piobiHion |hmii>iI can \\\u\\y\\ :nul ipnic 
sub|iMivr. NiwiMtluHi'ss. some scrorimif^' iWil iloivs iu;cu! 
luMi\ [)ut It IS latluM limitrd 

I liopi* tliioiigh this oviMvicw I iiKiili' (.Tcai that 
till* piodnrtioii o! ti\ulnMS is not ;i fno^rss with a single 
point at wincli ipiiililalivi* pul^iiuMiI v ju* mkuKv Uatlin. 
It Is ;i pipeline lluon);li whu h piosprctivr stiulents ino.ve 

a pn)efi!U« with tiinlliple ciMiy points aiul [>iaiulies. 
ami with seveial pojnls aloii^ llu' pioci\ss wheie ipKihtj 
tive ^ oiiljols aif^aiul t ;iM appluHl. 

lo impiove (he i|Mahlv o! leai^heis, eaih state imi.^l 
leeo^ni/e that it has a pipeline pio[ih«ni .nul that an 
ailpisdnenl at one poml onl\ is likely to have veiy 
linnteil \\>nsi*iinences If yon leally want lo inipiove 
ipiatil;itively Voni pool o! eeitiJieil tea^^heis, \ on hail 
liellei he iOiUeineil ii[)onl the loial etii\i ol \\w 
pipeline 

I oi exanif^le. tin* eei til kmIioii test alone is lieipiently 
a luininial l onipiMeiu \ n*si IK eojiionl will sin! I ilo\s n 
waul 'to ilu' loasi innmu)!! ilenonniiaioi l( will hny.e^ 
nieasuie the [^iie iniinnunn (IlU womIiI [)e exp^Mril ol 
a (eaehei .it thai poml. ami piohahl\ will not have nmeh 
heii^lu Ol l eilmj', lo ii As .i nmsi'ipuMU e. |( will stiani 
out onl\ at a ponit where ieall\ \sant lo slop 

peojiie liom nu)Viin'. In] waul !l \mII not iieeess.inly help 
in laismi^ slaiulauK ovi'iall. paiiunlail\ siiue it oeeiiis so 
late 111 ihi' pio^ess 



"l o iniproye thr cpialMy Kmi hcis. I'at h 
stato iiuist ivcD.mii/o that it has a ]>ipoline 
pii>bK-Mi ami th.rt an ailjuslnient at one 
point i)iil\ IS fikel\ (o !ia\\^ vei\ Innitoil 

j |f tn >USOipK'tK OS, " 

II yoM want tiJ have a I'.OoJ hit n\ elleri dm (he overall 
ipialil\ ol \Nho moves (hioiij^h. \iui woiilil stail at the 
ailiiiission |iioeess at least, ami eeilamly. t>y llu' eiul o\ 
(he sophomoie year II yovj reall>' aie eoneeiiieil al>i)U( 
ipialily as ii will appe.n m piaeliee in the lielil. then the 
evaluation anil piohalionaiy peiKul will pioli.ihly hi* the 
most eiitieal ami most sif^intilanl element d! all. hei^ansi* 
that IS when yon will he alWe to ohsei ve ^liiee(l\ \s hat a 
teaehei ean ilo wMlini the elassioom silnatioli 

Without goin^ m(i) ilelai] ah(ml miliviihial sta(e 
pio^iams. let nie pisl eile I w o xSiinations thai I tlinik aie 
woMliy ol elose eonsiilfiation, paitienlaiK' heeause (hey 
seem to he sensitive to (he pipi^fne piohlnn. ^ 

The liist IS (ieoigia. That slate s umveisjty system has 
a pioeess. the "lisin^ jmnoi" (est. wlu'ieln- tlieic is eon- 
cerii loi what happens allei the );eneial eihieadon phase 
A pattern ol eonipeleney tests also has heen ilevelopeil 
loi the eiiil oi the eei tiliealioii pioeess I lic^ tests 
developed in (Jeoigia aie iiiteiesttn^ m (hat they aie not 
the types of (Osls that ileseiihe in j^eneial what one 
knows alunil the liehl ol eilnea(K)n oi the j»eneial eoni 
pctciiey withm a pailieulai aiea. siieh as* madiematics 
(Icorgia iletiiies those tests in this lashion the>' will he 
nieasuics of' the skills leipiiied to leaeli the snl)|eel 



at the level tlie teaclioi is scekiiif^ ecriiQcatioiV 
hi otiiei w'oiiIm. the test tliat one might take il |)faiining 
to be a muliile gnuli: math Icachci wll be muklle grade 
inulh oljhe kind tliat would be taught at thiit pailieulai 
level. This is a dilleient type ol test than js heiiig used 
ifi states lollowmg the National rea^heis l-xar^iiuituin 
(N i l ) model Ihe dilleience is nu^e thiiii subtle, it is 
Uth^ si^mluaiit. piulieulaily in. (eims ol what you 
might e\pi\! m tenns (d teaehei leactiofi to it. 

Also. XJeoigia is developing an exteftdcd piobationaiy 
peiioil with eaielui evalualipn. One ol tlic stiong points 
III (ieoigia\ ease is that the state's adimnistiatois -iiie 
sensitive to the tact that j^mi've got to hi^ve tiained 
evaluatois il yoiTiv going to make the piobationaiy 
peiioii woik. Yon've got to have a pioeess in which the 
evahiatiort is as independent ol local const nuiits as 
j^Osjidde 1 think I need to be pointed about this, and not 
l)e as ol^hque as We sometimes are in education, lleie is 
what liappens A young tcaeliei gfadmi'tes and wants to 
go [>ack and teach iii his oi liei home itown. Ihey ^o 
back aiu'i teach in a conimumty m which the lamily may 
he well known di mllueiitial li the evaluation ihiniig the 
|Moli,itionai\ jieiiod is leit to the local high school 
pinieijial alone, it is veiy unlikely that tlie sludent will 
br turned down And yv/u and I all know why As .1 
I onseipience. it you icilK want nualit> teachiMS. you 
will havc^ an evaluation piocess'which is as independent 
-aiiil as obiective as you possibly can make it It will not 
he easy to install noi \mII it be inexpensive, Imt iT you 
ieall\ w.uit ipiahty teaclieis. then obseivatioii and the 
ev.ihiation pioeess niusl lie eaieln^lly designed Otheiwise 
\ou aie going to get alMiut \S'lial you deseive 

Ihe nihei pattern that I think is inteiesting is tlie 
Noitli ('aiolina pattern I say this not [>ecause I am liom 
Nojtli ( aiolina (I 1^11111*1 have a hand in ilevelopmg the 
|>lan). but It stiikes me that a( (his s(age the state is 
going about i( m wl>al could l>e a most signilicaiit way 
I list id all, the [i^aii is a lesult ol a )omt confuMalivc 
etioii between the S(a(e Depaitment oi I ducation ami 
the I hnvei sit\ nl Noi ih Cai oliiia system i his is unusn.d. 
Ilieie IS not a legislative statntoi\' mandate that those 
two groups get li))',e|liei . (hey pisl did. Hiey openeil up 
loinl discussions as a icsult oi a necominendadoii 
eniaiialmg inwn a study ol all tlie teachei eilncatioii pio 
giams 111 4lie slate ni.slKutioiis Aiiotliei lesult ol this 
same study \s as (ha( st>iiie SO cihie.il ion piogiams weie 
iht^ppeil iu'canse (hey weie ol low pioducdvKy 01 
douhtini Miengtli 

I liese (wo agencies have nie( andideveloped a plan loi 
impioving (ho ipiahty ol teaclivi /|noilueCloii and that 
plan 11. IS heen eiidoiseil b\' (hei/ u*spec( ive lioaids I he 
plan IS iiueiesdiig and imf)Oi (ani -lit this stage bec;uise it 
IS veiy eonipiehensive. I( staUs .it (he ^liunl ol eollege 
admission .mil .goes (Inougli (he plo^.^•!♦5 ol m seivice 
tiaming coupled with a long extepded piobationaiy 
|H*iiod ntih/iiig external evaluatois 1 he* liiiiitation ol 
the Noith ('aiolina situation light now is (hat it still is 
oiiK a plan Nothing has heen nnplemeiited It leiuains 
40 be seen wlietliei 01 not 11^ im|ilementing it Noiili 
( aiolina will p\it in the sp<*cirie puueihiies that would 
seem reasonable as a pait ot that f)lan, lint at least they 
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are starting with what is a good conipreheitsive buse» 
one that- looks at the total sfiltem apd ha$ identiiled 
mos< of the k'cy issues and key stages' where a signiH- 
caiil impact on policies i;;ouId ocwjr. 

Given what is occurring In the states 1)f the region, 
the next question is, Wliat do alllhese approaches have 
to say to someone who is thinking about making changes 
in tlie certification process in his state? I can suimnari/.e 
my impressions very quickly. 



"\ . .if you really want qualit)^, teachers, 
you will have an evaluation prpcess which 
is as independent anil as. ohj^yitivo^ ai^ou 
' possibly can niake it." C-^" 



The first thiif^, 1 think, is^o consider veiy carelully 
what Ciovernor (ij^aliam said* it is piot)ahly wise (or 
the legisdutnres \0 attempf (^(Sdesign the certificaticin 
ptocess in Retail. The process is a complex (yie^iUi in- 
volved one, ujuJ attempting to design the lulT pW^ram 
is not wfjere the legislature can l^avi* its g^otete^t and 
inost important e(Tects. TIkJ lejjislature's most important 
effect is at Hie policy leVel. That is, making it cleai to • 
everyone involved with this process what it is the legisla- 
ture expects in terni*; ^l\HUcome, What quality do you 
expect at whiit cost .^ ^'^^'^ period*^ With 



what framework? 

It is very reasonal)le lor i^legisfaturt^^i^ask Tor a plan 
to be developed and later to review that plan. It is a cleai 
responsibility oTa legislature to see if that plan accom- 
plishes what the |)olicy statements intended. But one ol 
the d;ji^gers 1 think you lace is the tenq^tation to get into 
details. One *(,e<lture may strilce you as an important 
detail, hut yif may only he out detail ol the entire 
process, and it uKiy not be significant in and of itself 
I think one of the critical roles legislators can play very 
early js to develop the policy that outlines the develop 
4nent o\ a Comprehensive plan. Once that is done then it 
shoulci' be much cfearer to tlie operating agency what is 
exj>ecled, what schedules they have to meet, and what 
requirements need to be adjusted U) achieve the qualita- 
tive outcome, you wish. 

in ilcveloiwng any approach I would suggest that you 
pay particular atteiition to bow the state plan is going 
to provide for evaluation of candidates during eithei ^ 
the student teaching [period or the [uobationary period 
after graduation. How are they going (o evaluate thf 
candidati*s and [produce evaluatkins during the proba- 
tionary period'^ Those learning and evaluation periods 
may turn out to be far more critical in determining final 
teacjier quality lh*an will any test that you insert along 
thejiathway, s 
V The tests are fine as a part of the prooess» but doirt 
gpt your expectatiops and hopes too higli in terms of 
what tests alone will accomplislk Try to develop tests 
which have a feedback capability, ThatSlis, following a 
teacher taking tire test, be sure information can be fed 
'bfeck to the training .institutions so that they know 
• where they are falling sliort. Some tests are designed to 



be remarkably gUod in l^rms of providing information 
back to institutionSi* Other tests come back and tell 
nothing much.except the iailure rates of the students. I 
would suggeirt tllial as tests are designed, they include 
diagiiosticieaturos tliat can help the institutii)ns respond 
mid improve their programs. 

You are probably going to have to couple onto your 
program somewhere a program ofdevelopmental stuuies. 
Phere will be many prospective teachers, particularly 
lV)r the next decade or two, ^ho have the altitudesyou*d 
like to see in a good teacher. They will have the poison- 
ality youM like to see. They will haVte a willingness to 
accept and work under the job conditions that will 
probably prevail in elementary and secondary education, 
but at the tiine'they enter college will not be strong in 
basic skills, fhey will have to develop these skills 
further. The skills will have to be ^jeveloped to a point 
where *these students can pass reasona()le hurdles at tl)C 
end of the sophomore year and latei at'^the time of 
graduation. ^, • 

That hieans that if you want to reach the numbers 
you're gmng^Ji) have to r^ch, you wc^uld be wise to 
install and maintain j^-^ ong developmentaVremedial 
progr;in*i» You will not be ;n)le to escape it if you want to 
get the teachers that you*re going to neetK Keep in mind 
that the teaching profession is increasingly unattractive 
amt for the las<^seveial years, teaching has not b^en a 
profession which has drawn in youngsters liom the 
upi^er or upper-nuddle inconie levels. It has been a way 
up lor stu<lents. It has been an occupation or a career 
field that tended ll^ draw on the low-middle or lower in 
come [population most heavily and help |)eo|)le move up 
in teims of (lieir societal level. Many othei career fields 
are far more attractive now, |)ai ticularly to women. ()!ie 
of the problems to lace will .be that unless that attiac- 
tiveness improves, or unless shrinkages occur in othei 
fields (which usually means a bad economic situation in 
botli the South and the country), these may not be the 
numbers that are going to be needed unless an outlet is 
piovided loi those with latent talent to move wp. 

That will be particularly true in terms of inteiest in 
maintainiiig lacial balance^ All the data I have seen so 

suggests t[iat wheie there is an altemf^t lo api)ly tfie 
test criteria in the teachei certification process, fai 
gieater numbers ol' black students than white are 
screen(itl Out. In some sinuilation cases, we have figures 
which indicate the entue population of piospective 
l^eachers Ironi a pred()minantly black institution would 
not meet the lu^v test certification lequircments. fhat 
situation is piobably maiginally tolerable (or a short 
[KMiod of tinK\ l)ut not loi long. Again, it meai^s that in 
tein'is of the develo|)nieut effort; son^ething will be 
necessarylo get the supply of black teachers iveeded to 
maintain that racial balance level neededMn oiir schools. 

In terms of liighei education, let me just ^nake this 
one observation. In looking at the teacher cjifrtification 
process, |kh)|V have the impiessioij^ ihat liigher 

education is either gblivious to the |Mobleni/completely 
indilfereiU to it, or would rather not he/bothCred at 
all. Let me assure you that that is not tUt/ case. Just as 
we are the educators of teachers, higher education is the 
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bcnetkiajy the pruhlcins pooi teacher liaiuliig, 
because we^ receive t]ie schoors pioihuts as oui new 
students « « ♦ 

We are vrry much aware Dl 'lhe fiuhleiu. t)iie ol the 
Uilticultios, though, is lhat it is not easy loi highei 
education ah)rte It) chanf»e Ihese things. As I have iiuh- 
cated, 1 ti(<' a very coniplex process ami. in changing, 
higher wiieation needs to work very cU)selv with h*gis 
latuies"fli the design of these fjhins. so that we can have 
sofffe ol the positive ellects that we woiilj all like to 
have. Let me give you an example. 

Right now most ol oui institutions, as you have heaid 
ie|)ea!edly. afe lunded on einoltincnt di iven loiinulas 
I he piospect ol losing laige itundnMs ol students 
tluough a tesl iei|uiiement is a pietty liighlemng pio 
sped to most institutional adnumsdatois It is tiue not 
only in soliools ol education but in (he whole body 
ol the umveisity Usell. l oi example, the Inst lew yeais 
those piospi'ctive (eacheis aie with us. they aie in 
geneial educatiifn couises. They aie m the schools ol aits 
and sciences. In many cases they piovide. m. a diiect 
Way. the emojlment base on which we diive the uppei 
division aits and sciences niaiois Many ol the state 
univeisities and colleges would have a dilluiill tune 
delendmg some ol then uppei dfHsion maiois in ails 
and Si^iences weie it not toi ihe luunbei ol students iioin 
othei disciplines in the lieshinan and sophomoie level 
couises. So, as a conseijuence. one ol the concerns \s hu h 
causes highei education lo move inoie slowdy in this aiea 
is that ailnnnistialois aie woiiied about what would 
^appen to the total iiistilulion il lhal eniollmetil down 
luin occuiied vei\ lapn^lly 

Now, why IS lhal a \MUiy*.* Well, Jiis't ol all, il llie\ 
have .to lose laculty, many limes the lacuhy they would 
lose aie the ones they would haU' ijiost to lose. Il we 
had to shrink (he education laculty due to a sudden 
diop in eniollment, we would not be shiinking some ol 
the old guaid ^ we^vj^iuld he shi inking some ol the 
youngei and most vigoious laculty who ^ne moie 

. .it is |)ri)l>ahly not wise lor tlic Icgis- 
latiiics lo attempt to design Ihc certifica- 
tion process in detail. ** 



taiHiliar with cuirent situations in the schools because 
they are the ones least likely to be teiimed or, il 
tenured, have the least nuiubei ol years ol - service- 
So, the colleges have a real concern about then ability 
to maintain a c|uality progiain in light ol sudden, sluup 
enrollment shifts. A way tJiat might be workable is to 
find some fiscal progran^inalic f^olection while institu- 
tions are undergoing the cmolltnent shilt from a higher 
kvel to a lower level. Jlfrrt liiay mean program-based 
funding rather than enrolln(fnt-hased lunding. 

Secondly, many parts of the institutions aie not that 
heavily involved in certification requirements. Usually, 
it is the school of education working with the stale 
department of education. Individuals such as myself are 



only tangent lally related to the certification iei)uiie^ 
nuMjIs And yet a lol^ol things that legislatois aie talking 
about, and we aie concerned vvith, aie in (he geneial 
education aiea oi the n\ain btnly ot the university's 
total progiain This means lhal any strong plans must 
piovide Ibi some involvement of these other blanches of 
^the imiveisity at the time (he ceitilication piocess is 
being rotlesigned 

A in;ji|oi caution do not expect any ol these 
changes in ceitilication to have too gieat an ellect on 
khe ipiality ot teaching unless the |ob icwaids loi 
teachcis aie impioved. I heie is alieady evidence that we 
-aie seeing teachers leave the piofession eaihei, willi 
,s]ioitei peiiods ol time in actual woik m the piolession 
than beloie. Ihe evidence is not camplete but that is 
the way the tiend Hues look. It may be that we will 
have a highci teacluM teplaceinent late to face in the 
decade lo come. It also may int);in that if the iei|iiiie 
iiK^nts to be a leachei aie made inoie dillicuK lo com- 
plete and if the job lewaids do luvt go concomitant- 
ly , (hen theie will be lewei people that elect the 
teaching iou(e. Ihey will elect something else wheie 
the job cuify leqiiueiuenls may be equally demanding, 
but the lewaids may be gieatei 

We have already seen evidence ol this, incidentally, 
in the last seveial yeais, appaiently due diiectly to (he 
lepoits ol '^leachei suiplus" It is not the weakei 
sliidents who' aie hMvmg student teaching it is the 
biightei ones. Ihey aie (he ones who ge( (he word (ha( 
(heie aie no jobs and then (inn (o business and odiei 
gieeiiei fields, l o bung (hem back is going lo take some 
thing difleieiU in the wa> ol caieei oppoitumty And 
(hat involves inipioving woiking conditions, wages, and 
bejiefits 

I he final point I'd make is tins? Iheie aie some ways 
to deal with the new ceililicalioii piobleiii ihiough 
coopeiativo ac(ivi(y (lia( may reduce yoiii slate's total 
cost. It may also save you some mone\' In leldiig some 
(d the cosis be spiead ovei (ime ladiei than having (hem 
all impact in a shoil period. In (he lepoil {Teacher 
l'Junitii)n and Certification - State Actions in ttw South) 
I have mentioned seveial of (hese possibihties. You may 
(M may no( choose (o do (hese. BiK (his does happen (o 
be a pioblcin aica in which eveiy s(a(e iloes no( need (o 
le invent the wheel. If one stale is doing woik on tesl 
objectives thai may be tianslatable into a certain type cd 
crileiion-iefeienced test loi youi certification exainina- 
tii)n, some of those probably are going to turn out to 
be much the same objectives throughout all the South- 
eih states. lo put all the money in each state indepen- 
dently so that each may arrive at much the .same end 
point may not be a wise coui.se. You may be able to do 
it Ci>operaLivcly more cheaply and then have something 
you could still u.se uniquely and indcpeiulently in your 
own state. 

I here is a gieat deal that can be done in this area to 
icduce the cost, but to do it will mean that you'll have 
to make policy provisions on teacher certification cleai 
relatively early and develop a coinpiehensive plan that 
can then lead to fruitful joint cooperative action. 
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State Higher Education 
Coordinatjloii and Governance 

...Revisited^ 

Roberto. Bertlahl* 



1 am a'^protessioiial higluM CilucatiDti (n)aid-walclici . 
It shows that I doirt have the courage either to run (bi 
ofliee and to take the llack that isneccssaiy to do that, 
or to accept an administrative \ob in a statewide hoard 
and take the heat anil pressure there. But as someone 
sitting on the sideUnes watching that prtKess over the 
years, it is a fascinating business to see the tugs-of-war 
as these hoards try to operate ni what is hterally ''uo 
man's hind" between the universities anil ct>lleges on the 
one hand and the agencies ol state gt)vernment on the 
othei . 




I did my t)rigiual study in Britain on the University 
(Jrants t\)nunitlec (DtJC), which operates In their 
nalioi^l unitary system - as a« statewide coordinating 
bt)ard would iii an Ameticaii state system. The l[QC 
chairman said sometime back that the committee found 
it hail [o t>pcrate on a principle of equal and t)pposilc 
unpopuhuity. This meant that when an agency is in the 
middle, tlie people c)n the governnicnl side are sure that 
the agency perst)nnol ' act as high-priced U)l)byist^ and 
advt)cates %lt>r nroi-e nu)ney Ibi higher educalit)n, but 
tlu)se on the instituiit)nal side ihc sure that the coor- 
dinating l)t)ard ;v ^here to be a fig leal Tor state interven- 
tion in the internal allairs o\' academe. i)o it is a very 
tough job \o be in the ruiddle. The lurnt)ver t)t directt)rs 
and stati, the constant state tinkering with structure, the 
attc^inpts to le-exumine :nrd alter the enabling legislation 
and to move troni this pattern to that all reflect that 
lack of slal)ii^^, ■ - - - ■ ■ ' ^ ^ ^ 

Current State Evaluations 
in the South 

Let's quickly look arourrd the South. This year, the 
l k)rida legislature, through its conference committee, 
finally hanrmeied out a bill that calls for a Jt)int Legis- 
lative and l-xecutive Study C'orrrmissiun on Poslsecorrd- 
ary Education. Jt must report by March, l^>HO, which is 
a rather short linre for such a big job. Ihat study com- 
rmssion will, ar^iong other things, examine the role of the 
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Hojud of Regents as a consiilidatecl governing bomd 
over (he nine senior injtitntions in I-loriila. (The co*^^ 
maiiity coUck^s aie govenicil s^piiiately.) It will atsi)^(ry 
to see whether thert is u bettor piittern of decentrali/.^- 
tion (o give more local antononiy to those nine institu- 
tions, and it wdl examine the pattern ot decision making 
and the aUocatiop ot role unti scope in phinning in 
llotida. 



*\ . .wlieu an agcMicy is in the nncldlc. the 
pgopic on the govcnimctU side are sure 
that the agency ^XM'sontiel act as high- 
♦ priced hxB*i^sts. . .hut those on tlie iiisti- 
tuHiMia! side <arc sore that |it|^s there 
to he a lig leal lor stafc inteiA^ention. , 

ir you have been leadiiiig JndU! SRI H publications, 
you will know that MisiKts^lpr^)! has just finished a 
$400,000, ^legislatively niandaled study hy the Academy 
loi I dVicatioUiil Development a!*d Aithui Andeisen & 
Co. which examnied not only the cooidination, gover- 
nance, and planning ot Mississippi highei education hut 
also its husMiess operations capital lacilitirs. manage 
ment iinpiovements, etc. Ihe study made a seiies ol 
suggestions toi impioving the way the Mississippi Hoaiil 
ol Iiustees is caiiying on its |ol> West Viignna has a 
similar study ol its Boaiil of Regents that is due nexl 
month Irom the Academy loi I ilucatiunal Hevelopment 

Last yeai m South ( aiolma, the legislative Audit 
Council undeitook an inlensive study ol the CoimnisMon 
on Higher' I ducation, I hey came out with a lathet 
detailed lepoit essentially ciitical ol the planning, 
piogiam teview, and budget review piocesses ol the 
Commission Duimg.the exit inteiview included in the 
piogiam evaluation piocess, (he South Carolina Commis 
sion protested that the report was discussing only the 
pn)blems and not the accomplishments. Ihe Legislative 
Audit Council replied that they weie there just to look 
at the problem and didn't leally have time to piaise what- 
had been done well. I tinnk Jjic, .ic^iid^Uve'prftfjra'Jp 
orcvie^w movement, examines a whole host ol pub- 
lic activities, ha) a long-range problem that it not get 
(he reputation toi just being a "hit" process,- it must 
give a more baUinced appiaisal. l oi instance, many ol 
th*'l.egiHlative Audit Councirs ciiticisins were valid, hut 
(he omi:i|Sii)ns ol what the SouthiCarolina ( Oinmission 
had doncy relatively well were» I think, to be legretled. 
The South Carolina Connnission has been alteied and 
stiengthened, and is now at work on a long-range master 
plan Miat is due in P)80. 

In^Alabama, where the statewide board was lounded 
in 1969, the higher education commissioirs enabling 
legislation had a provision tjiat every four years an evalu- 
atioii process should occur, involving^ at least thiee 
people f rom out ol (he state. The first set of evaluations^ 
done by three outsiders and loui in-state citizens, took 
place in 1974 and was puhlislied In 1975. That report 
urged (he strengthening of the Alabama Coiumission, 



but shortly thereafter^ for poHtieal reasons, the Commis- 
sioirs budget was cut by about a thtid and il did not get 
the piugian) toview poweis that the evaluation conunis- 
sion recommended, f-our years later (he second evalua- 
tion comnnssioh was appointed and 1 had the pleasure of 
serving as vice-chairman of itf Otis Singletary, President 
of the Univeisity of Kentucky, also sewed on it, as did 
lou Hendei liom I'loiida State Vniveisity, l)olph 
Noiton, former chancellor of the Ohio Hoard of 
Regents; plus five Alabamians. Wo worked togethei, I 
must say, in great haiinony and good spirits from Sep- 
tember until March of this year when we presented' our 
report to (ioveinW'i^>b James, We again recomnuMuled 
the stiengthening of tne Alabama Commission, especially 
with respect to its planning and program levicw pio- 
cesses. I am happy to Miy that the fmal Alabama legisla- 
tion on this has just passed and did g^ some of the way 
along the lines that we ieci>r«i^Mul(?U. Ilavfug^noted 
what hapj^ied to the |97.V'.rep6lt, H h^d-decided to 
spend a litTrW more tune on political rldalions. We thus 
talked with an extensive variety o^^'senatois, lepiesenta 
lives, and members ol the (ioveinoi's stafl, and then also 
with lepresentatives ol the l eague of Women Voteis and 
the Chambei of Comineice. We also published small 
summary biochuies, since lew people would piobably 
lead the whole lepoi t. 

I was amused to see nvthe final bill quite a low evi- 
dences of the inevitable legislative tiade oils ;wul com- 
promises. The legislatois decided that not only would 
tlu'y give the Alabama Commission piogrnfTi appioval 
poweis ovei ail new piogiams, but also that it should 
mum toi oil campus centeis, whicli seem to be a souice 
ol contiovcisy aiound rthe South and elsewheie in the 
Unitet} States llowevei, theie weie giandlathei clauses 
wheie. one could see piotective arms coveiing certain 
types of institutions that would ({ualily under this oi 
that clause. Iheie was also anMnteresting piovision 
Alabama is uni(|ue not (Mily in having tlie only enabling 
legishnion lecjuiiing peiiodic evaluation, it niso is now 
the only state that has an executive diiectof^ of its state- 
wide bnaid who is subject lo reconliiination by the 
Senate eveiy fo^n yeais.,TUul is brantt new; I cfoirt 
Rilow \\r1ietliei the members of the Alabama Commis- 
sion will feel that theii judgment is i|ot trusted, hut that 
is an open political issue that 1 wi^l lollow with great 
inteiest. 

In (leoigia, a (Joveinoi's Study Commission Repoit 
oh Postsecondary b'ducation has just been hiiislicd. 
Among the findings, the Commission noted a need to 
improve statewide planning across the vaiious sectors 
h>ur-year, two-year, vocational, and pioprietary 
education. 

In Maryland, there are currently studies of higher 
education by a Joint Legislative Committee, a foiiii of 
legislative program evaluation. I have seen the list ol 
cjuestions sent to the State Board of Higher Education 
and they weie very tough questions, hvidently that 
state wants to look at not just the priness of highei 
education but (he ijuality of its perlo[mance. Therein 
lies the enormous difficulty of judging quality. (Jordun 
Daviej did an excellent job of saying how hard it (s to 
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judge qualtty juit In graduate education. NqW if you a&k 
me, a statewide hoard-watcher» how do you judge 
quality of a statewide board. It is |>€rha|)s just an ditfi 
cult, because a board Is a compound oi p^rionalitles, 
l>olitics, state history, structures, and (unctions. There, 
is no way one can come up with a single lormula that 
will allow you to apply it in your state and come out 
with some rating as to whether your board' is good, 
medium, or bad. 



Les^Qing Statewide 
Board lloles? 

It boards like difficljlt to evaluate, perhaps the issue 
can be avoidttd by using other policy processes which 
minimize thei^ role and importance. .One obvious alter- 
native in tliii regard,) given ttic grini iutures Tor higher 
education, would be to go more towai'd a market n^odcl. 
this gets the political heat olT by giving money to tlie 
students, charging au economic cost per college whether 
it is lor undergraduate or graduate education, and 
letting the market, solve who survives and who doesn't. 
I was iiUeresled to hear (lovernor Graham mention the 
education parallels with the health science and the 
hospital world. There you have some of the problems of 
medical professionals running their own domain and the 
outside lay world not able to come in and second-guess* 
them. Yet somehow, when they work together collec- 
tively, they become a soci^al enterprise in the public 



'Mf universities start competing for fewer 
students, the shortcuts they might take. . . 
will require sotneonc in the middle. . . 
to set fair wdghts and measures. . . 



tlWiiain that does have public policy implications requir- 
ing legislation on costs, insurance, etc. There^are'parallels 
to that in the higher education wodd, in some states 
the political temptation is to get out of the middle and 
to get the board out of the middle, and just let the chips 
fall where they may. I would suggest, while not being 
a professional economist, that laissez faire would work no 
better- in higher education than it did in the 19th cen- 
tury in business and economics. The invisible hand did 
not wdrk that benignly. 

If universities start competing for fewer students, the 
sJiortcuts they might take concerning the lowering of 
standards, misrepresentation in college catalogs, watering 
down of curriculum and grades, will require someone- in 
the middle between them and the direct state political 
forces^. Someone in the middle will be needed to set fair 
weights and measures, to keep truth In advertising, to 
fine-tune the relationship between costs and student aid, 
and to monitor overall manpower needs. Even tliough it 
might be politically attractive in the sense of getting 
some pressures off those people in the middle, I don't 



think the market mechanism in its pure and simple form 
is the aniwer. ^ 

Some mixed procew whereby these statewide boards, 
whether coordinating or governlt^g, learii to use n^arket 
elements may well be done, \ think 'that statewide 
evaluations of these boards would want to look at 
whether or not they are imaginative in this regard, 
(lovernor Graham's chapter in my book* a few years 
back made a very naughty sug)|[estion: he said, go five 
years back and examine the board's minutes and plans 
and see the extent to which they anticipated the big 
issues that are now in frot^t of the states. Few of us 
w6uld survive such post /io^f.*eValuation of our foresight 
five years back because we have very few good prophets. 
Yet, to some extwt boitrdi must get away from their 
preoccupation with iit!m6iilUate operational worries and 
try to look fitrlher ^ahead« not only to the issues oil 
tomorrow but even the day after. It would be anotlier 
sign thatMhe board is a healthier board than one that is 
just bogged down in day-today, month-to-month 
operations. 

EvaluatioLi Processes 

If, then, statewide boards will still retafn important 
lunctions, even in 'mixed systems using more market 
forces, we return to the need to provide a fair evaluation 
process lor them. Let im suggest that there sliould be 
different patterns for it. f^irst, one would want to look 
backwards, i/i the sense of seeing what the enabling legis- 
lation has given as the responsibilities and powers of the 
board. Here the old' cliche from public administration 
would apply: "Powers must be commensurate with 
responsibilities/^ It is unfair to tell a board that it has 
done a poor job if it had been asked to promote quality 
higlier education in a state, and then was sent in to its 
job with very meager powers. ^ 

But looking backwards only is' not enough; it is pos- 
sible that the original legal charge was inadequate, or 
that over time the problems and goalt have to be altered. 
Therefore, just a backward -looking evaluation of what 
the enabling ' legislation was and how well the board 
implemented it, would be inadequate. Ideally, you 
sliould also look forward and outward. By (j^^rward I 
mean that you would try to look at emerging problems 
that lie ahead in that particular state and then make 
recommendations for the nature of the board that can 
meet those new problems, i.e., whether it has the right 
powers, structure, functions and leadership. A board 
^nay have met its eadier problems well and still be inade- 
quate in the face of serious new issues. 

Furthermore, jhe evaluation ought also to look out- 
ward. That is where people from out-of-state or knowl- 
edgeable about those developments offer examples 
which may or may not be relevant, but at least broaden 
the choices and range of tliinking, both about the kinds 



^Evaluating Statewide Hoards, New Directions in 
Institutional Research, No. 5, San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1975. 



o( iuues that miy be importint to Hdditts and the kindi 

of processes that can used lo meet the need's Identl- 
fled as relevant to thai state. A coinbiiialion, then, ol 
looking backward at enabling legislation, forward lo the 
emerging problems of the states, and •'side-ward;' if 
you wdl, at how boards in other stales operate, seems to 
mtf a necessary part ol the board evaluation. 

I would urge also thai the evaluation be done not just 
in m aJ fuK\ crlcils-orientcd maimer, ll is veny dilTicult, 
for example, in t^e midst of a f ight as to whotliw iiistitu- 

board \m\y have met its earlier prob- 
Icnls wells aiul still be iiuKlei|uate in the 
factf of sorioiis new issues " 



tioiis ill Jacksonville, Miami, and Tampa aio going to got 
doctoial piograms away lioiu (iaiuosville oi I'allahassre 
to have a calm look at the role ol the Morichi Hoard ol 
Regents. It may be that in the real woikl there is iievei a 
!iiofnent without ciisis. in winch case yon just have to 
gilt youi teeth and slait evaluating, legaidless ol iho 
political coiuhtions pievailiiig. Hut il it wcie huilt-ui, 
the way Alabama does in its enabling legislation, that 
every tonr years si>!ne kind ol loimal evaluation process 
would occni. It seems to nie that it would al least be put 
on a more piolossional basis I would nrge also that the 
evaluation piocess include both in-state and oul-oT state 
peisons. While I am suie the consulting liuns diti a line 
job in the lecent Mississippi study, I would ihmk that 
the absence ol having internal state people on that 
evaluation piocess may have, to some degree, caused it 
lo miss soiiK^ subtle nuances ol Mississippi politics. Hy 
the same token, 1 would thiiit, that d it were only an 
internal evaluation, it would lose something by not 
having perspectives Irom outside. 



In the South Carolina evaluation, tixe Ugislative 
Audit Council had a professional staff that went in and 
took the Commission on Higher Iiducation apart piece 
b^ piece and put it back together, They did go out of- 
slate some kit speclflc things, for example, 1 was asked 
to evaluate South Carolina's planning. It is possible if 
the Legislative Audit Council or progran) evaluation group 
is very g#od and has sufficient time, it might do the job. 
But ,so far, in Connecticut and South Carolina, I have 
not yet been impressed with the legislative program 
evaluati<,)n unit's ability to handle higher education 
piobleihs. They necessarily have to bounce olf from one 
hot public policy area to another very rapidly, and must 
burn out their young staff m a hurry. 

In really getting the sensitive feel for what the prob> 
lems in higher education are, it is <rucial to an>id the 
temptation to apply simplistic solutions. I know legisla- 
tors and governors must be tired of hearing special 
pleading from eveiy area of public policy on which criti- 
cal scrutiny is turned. Yet I do think that hist<)iically, 
constitutionally, and philosophically, higher education 
has a better claim lo special treatment than iru)St other 
areas ol public 'policy . You can look at the state consti- 
tutions arotfffd the country many university systems 
and statewide boards are in the constitution. Ihey^lre 
given powers ol coiporate autonomy and internal 
control over personnel and fmaiice. This leflects the 
fact that in the United States, even though no realist 
would plan to take the politics out of hrghcr education, 
there are degrees of mixing and meshing the two 
domains, and we have lelt that direct day-by day mesli- 
irig is not to be de:>ired. Therelore, ! would ask that any 
evaluation group would try to look at the dillicult, 
awkwaid role with the state board in the middle and 
have more sensitivity to those basic problems and basic 
sensitivities in higher education. 
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Governors' Perspectives on 
Higher Education 

Iixccr|itM firtifn 

Remarks by Governor Geoi^ge D. Busbee, 

Georgia 

I 



I know lliiit Ciicli of you luis heard dirt prediclioiis 
nboul the future of poslsecoiidary education, especially 
in oui colleges. In many of our states, we have witnessed 
the advent of declining eiirollineiits and simultaneous 
escalating cosllTnVl^havo heaul ol needs for new capital 
consliuclion and. at the sai!ie lime, of the possibility of 
closing st>me institutions. Because of the contlicting 
inforniatioii we all receive, 1 think SKliB's legislative 
conferences are important for all policy- and decision- 
makers. 




I believe postsecondary education is at an important 
crossroads in its history. National polls slu>w that only 
51 paif^it of our'citixens support education, down from 
71 percent just 10 years ago. 

Will our postsecondary institutions continue to drift 



and to lose public confidence - and the confidence of 
state leaders? Or will our institutions respond to the 
challenges by developing new ir\;»tructioi)al methods, 
increasing productivity, improving the quality of their 
products, and by better relating education to the real 
World? 

Certainly the enrollment declines of the past few 
years have sent shock waves throughout our postsecond- 
ary education community. Since most of our Southern 
states have tied funding to enrollment, these declines are 
forcing a wide ranging review of efforts in all sectors. 

I think you and I have important responsibilities, 
however, to support the efforts of our institutions to 
improve their programs and to provide needed resources 
to support excellent <?di^*ational offerings. 

Wliere do we begin and what do we do? 

Let me tell you about some steps we are taking in 
Georgia to help out through the nia/.e of feWic^rns inid 
problems associated with postsecondary education. 

In June U^78, I asked a group of leading educators 
and citizens to spend a year identifying !najor issues and 
problems in postsecoiulary education that Georgia 
would need to face up to in the next decade. 

Last month the CJovernor's Committee on Post- 
secondary iulucation presented to me a report which 
spells out the broad tasks that (jcorgia must undertake. 
I suspect that many of the issues brought to our atten- 
tion by the committee also would fit the problems in 
your own states. 

The committee ide!itified one need as major and over- 
riding. It echoed previous SRLB statements that in order 
for states to know where postsecondary education is 
going, there must be statewide goals that provide a |?road 
background against which institutions and sectors can 
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set their prioritiei, mcusure their progress, and report to 
the public* 

This, I beheve, is a missing link In Georgia, and one 
which has the potential of solving many of the problems' 
now dissociated with postsecondary education. 

Goals urc helpful tor state leaders to sec clearly what 
our colleges and vocational tcchnical 9clK>olsare attempt- 
ing to do. Icujlitutions can tlu)W that Uief'Mre working 
toWard agreed-upon goals, and their efforts can be trans- 
lated into the appropriations process. The public needs 
such goals so that it can understand better what takds 
place in our colleges, ii<id so that citizens can know what 
to expect of institutions. 

In an age of increasing public demand for account- 
ability, I think goals oflei the best investment as a 
method foi institutions to take the initiative u> be 
accountabfe for otTiciont and effective use of state re- 
sources. Such a process can be accoinplished without 
injuring the institutional independence which we all 
believe is vital to the future of postsecondaiy educaiion. 



T9 aisure that statewide poitsecondary education 
goals will be established for Georgia during this fiscal 
year, I have asked the Committee on Postsecondary 
Ed^oailon to give priority ' to this issue during the 
coming months. * 

In this time of problems for education, I think it is 
especially important for legislators and governors to be 
heard if they believe, as I do, that thfere is a silver lining 
in the jJarfc clouds of postsecondary education which are 
now hanging over us. This lining is the opportunity for 
colleges and schools to renew themselves and re establisli 
their cjritlcaJ role in our society. The starting place for 
such renewal and return to basic values must be in the 
establisluuent of and reafflrmation of what postsecond- 
ary education is, what it is about, and what it hO(>e$ to 
achieve. In a word goals. When goals are clear and 
agreed upon, I believe we as legislators and governors 
will see that (he resources are available for postsecond- 
ary education to get the job done. 



I^xccr|>ts l'n>in 



Remarks by Governor Julian M. Carroll, 

Kentucky 



Legislators and governors perhaps recogni/e best that 
the ilnancial resources , of government are becon)ing 
more restricted as time passes. With the combination of 
inflation and increased demand for services, government, 
|ust like individuals or any other of our institutions,- 
possibly has less real ilnancial resources today to n^eet 
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its complex needs than it has ever had. We must seek 
solution ihat addresses itself to American society's most 
difficult problein - productivity. If we can ever solve 
the problem of productivity in American society, we will 
solve the greater part of all our problems. And the flrst 
step is (or govermnent to determine the manner in which 
it can utUi/.e its dollars in the most productive fashion. 

An educated citiz^enty remains a key factor in our 
national productivity. Iliglier education is an integral 
part of our total educational structure and responds 
specitlcally to the needs of our citizens by preparing 
them for the work force. Higlier education institutions 
in America have done jd superb job through the years. 
But I fear that we may have coino to expect so much of 
higher education in so many fields that our institutions 
have prepared themselves for responses far beyond many 
of^our present day needs. We have perl\aps put cojjeges 
and universities ip^ the position of demanding far more 
dollars to operate than we can provide. 

One result of the rapid growth period is that many of 
our institutions of higlier education have become so •.. 
structured that they do not have the flexibility to easily 
change their own course. 

55? 
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One of ihc problems we have had in recent years is 
that wo liavo stM ourselves on a ci>urso ol trying to get 
every student who graduated Ironi high school to enroll 
in a college UnloHunatcly, we have so structured our 
institutions that the only way the dollars will How is to 
get the bodies. And in the process, we have, as execu- 
tives and as legislators, hamstrung our institutions to (he 
|)oint that theV do not have either the dollars or the 
tlexlblUty to change their educational offerings to be 
responsive to our specific needs in today *s society. Yet, 
as executives and as legislatois, we find some delight in 
chastising our system ol higher education for its 
inability to res|>ond to our present day needs when, as 
a |>ractical matter, we share much of the responsibility 
toi this inability to respond. / 

We aie the ones who set the funding formulas that 
piomptcd the mstitutions to go out aiul get bodies in 
oidei to get dolli^rs. How can we solve this jiroblem? 
We simply solve it with an understanding on the part of 
oiii legishitois of the |)ioblem, and their willingness to 
help oui universities, tliiough changes in policy and kiw 
that will give the tlexibility to respond to society's 
specific educational needs. Ihat takes strong executive 
leadeiship. It takes strong and positive leadershi|) fiom 
the legislature. But it also will take some admission on 
the part ol the eilucational community itself of Us 
mability to respond to piesent day education needs. 



If we can put thai partnej^slUp together, we then can 
solve the problem of productivity in bur society. And 
(he area of American society iha( disturbs me mos( is 
the continuing decline of our gross national product. 
There is something wrong in our An>erican system when 
more people produce less. For example, if we arc 
wasting individuals* time and precious financial resources 
by leading them to believe that success in life hinges on 
a college diploma, obviously we are not responding well 
to the question of productivity nor to the ability of those 
Individuals to be productive within our society. We have 
to respond to the demand for labor within the society 
with socially accepted educational achievements that 
make one just as proud to be a plumber, or a mechanic, 
or a carj^enler, oj a filhng station operator, as (o be a 
coniputer analyst or a medical technician, Wc can do it 
witmiVv the liamework of our financial resources when 
we cpcate the partnership with (he legisla(ure$, and die 
executive branch, and the universities; a partnorsliip that 
recognizes our limited ilnancial resources and the 
demand within our society for higher education for 
some citizens, oiher ty|)es of postsccondary education 
for some citizens, and direct entry into the labor market 
for some high school graduates, plus continuing educa- 
tion to kee|^ U|) with the demands of society. - 

When we do this, we can enter the next decade fully 
piepaied {o meet the educational needs of the people of 
ou! states. 



Vocational-TeclMilcal Education 

^ Gene Bottoms* 



I Wiint to luldross piHtKuihiily livt* vociUional techmoiJl 
cnhicntion issues. 

1 ) Does the South Iwive enough voeatioiKH-technicii! 
etli!c:ition? I his is a question of iiccessibihty . 

2) .WlKit shouki be the iitituie ol vociitiouiH- 

technieal education in the I'ighties and wliat are 
some of the new emphases we shook! be thinking 
about? 

Mow do we deal with (he lelationslnp issues 
secondary, postsecondary . vol at ionaT education, 
speciah/ed postsecondaiy institutions versus 
^^onipiehensive institutions? What shouki the 
relationship be between the two-yeai and lour- 
yeai institutions in the aiea of vocational 
education? 

4) The South has built Us vocational-technical 
system on linking it to econonuc devek)pinent, 
but as we look to the llighties how might this 
concept be expanded and what might we learn 
Iron) other parts of the comHiy? 

5) lk)W do we maintain programs ol high cpiality? 

Throughout history, man has provided the primary 
source, the key, to ecitnoniic development, kducation is 
the nu>st vital ekM))ent lor devck)ping the '^people" 
resource. The basis tor a thriving economy is education, 
organization, and disciplfne. 

As we think about the future in education, we nuisl 
think about ihosc^ vahies that have traditionally provided 
the strength tor this nation. It seen)s also that a^ we 
develop people with usetul^skills, vahies, and knowledge, 
they represent u capital to a state. The South has consid- 
erable human capital, and also considerable human 
capital that is undeveloped. As this nation faces a decline 
of natural resources, I think we will see a greater 
emphasis on developing human potential. 



But what about access to vocational education in the 
l ighties? First, work in (lie South will become more 
complicated. It will require greater cognitive, academic, 
and speciiili/ed skills, I suspect that as a result of recent 
Hade negotiations, the South may continue to lose some 
ol its more labor-intensive jobs. In their place will t>e 
more sophisticated industries requiring technical and 
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higher levels of education. For example, as unskilled jobs 
continue to drop and because there is not the propixr- 
tion of service jobs in the South as in the rest of the 
country, I suspect service jobs which lecpiire a liigher 
education base will c(^ntinue to grow. 

Both Western I'urope and Japan are finding the South 
an attractive place to invest, Ibr with the ciiange in the 
value of the dollar they can build a plant litMe today 
cheaper than they could years ago, and that trend shouki 
continue. 



*Gene Bottoms is director of the American Vocational Association. 
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In addition, both the domestic investment aifd the 
home-grown industry will contlime lo grow in the 
Soinli. We have tinlay u giowitig mismatch between 
people and jobs. A recent survey of some 500 industries 
in the country nidicated they were having dilTiculty 
llnding advanced technical and skilled people. Part of 
this is due to a federal manpower policy which has 
ignored completely the nation's need loi the advanced 
technical and skilled workers. There is some indication 
that we are beginning to move toward a more balanced 
policy nationally, but the movement is slight. 

I he South has both urban inner-cities and rural areas 
where youth lack access to comprehensive programs o( 
vocational'technical education. In the South there is still 
a huge part of the po|)ulation that does not have a high 
school education, and ^here aie large numbers i)f youth 
who do not complete high school. 



. wo may have a cDiitiniRHl j»rowth of ^ 
jobs in this nation and not onough p^oplo 
to nil those jobs/' 

It IS my conclusion that the need to expand access to 
vocational technical education will pci sist throughout 
tlie I'ighties in the South, rheie are certain target gioups 
and certain communities where this issue of access may 
be more prevalent. We aie laced with the productivity 
issue anti the possibility ol having thiee milUoii fewer 
students ill the secondary scliools by l^>S5. Barring ji^ 
!na|i>i recession and with an energy |>ohcy that will lead 
Jo a gradual increase in the price of energy; we may Have 
a continued growth oi jobs in Mhis nation arui not 
enough people to llll those jobs ^ 

Some have predicted that we will be inipoitiR^laboi 
to till many of the jobs. We see this occuniiig iits^he 
Southwest today. Ihe reason people are coniing acr^'>ss 
the bonier is that they can find jobs. 

One of the inajoi causes of uriem|>loynient is under- 
development especially underdevelopment in educa 
tion. If the United States continues to lose labor 
intensive industries to the thud woild arill \o replUce 
them with more sophuticated, more information-based 
industries, then a major target area loi vocaUonal- 
technical education must be to continually raise the jmo 
ductivity of adult workeis. 

( t>nsider anotliei group the potential high scln>ol 
drop-out. I*(>r a long time in Ihe South it was considered 
not necessary to educate all of our people tlirough high 
school because jobs did not retpiijjp that. Theie will 
still be a category of Ijiose jobs, but they will be slii ink- 
ing in proportion. It may letjuire some different 
approaches to reach that third of our high school popu 
lation that we have never served very well anywhere in 
the nation. 

Adding to this situation, census figures tell us that 
while the birth rate for middle income families has 
dropped sharply in the past 15 years' that was less tlu\ 
case for pooler families. By l^>H5, the poor will make up 
close to M) percent of the secondary school enrollment. 



where today that figure is about 16 percent, I suspect 
that in terms of access to frrograius and to different 
kinds of progranss, this irew situation will present quite 
a challenge. 

Ihe weakest area nationwide in vooMitional-lechnical 
education is in America's big cities. For many reasons, 
you Hnd in these large cities an attitude c^the part of 
business that they do not plan to expand in the inner- 
city area. They are having trouble finding skilled people. 
We know that one of the keys in holding and attracting 
industry is a sound educational system One that 
develops the knowledge, technical skills, and values of 
people. We need to give serious thought to the concept 
of vocational-technical education in the cities. I suspect 
the successful concept m^y be similar in a sense to that 
of the early vocational-technical efforts in rural America, 
where the agricultural teacher truIV tied the home, the 
school, aijd the community together. II' I were to 
propostj a pattern of education for an urbarr area, it 
would be one that seeks to achieve similar goals. 

Most ol these issues call foi closer cooperation 
between Washington and state legislatures to come 
l)ack to more of a partnership approach in funding 
vocational'technical educatiy\ri.3!lc--were successful this 
l>ast year rn increasing lederal appropriatrons to voca- 
tional educatron. but thrs has been a field which has 
received little increase in federal monies throughout 
most otrthe Seventies. 

boi'the Eighties, I see several neW areijs tor emphasis. 
As th/ South competes with Western larropo arrd Japan, 
s|)ect that productivity ar)d technological advance- 
merit will be increasingly critical. This will necessitate an 
increascti einplrasis on postsecondaiy vocational 
education. « 

riie South will continue its evolution toward a job 
mix more like the rest of the nation. This will result in 
the South seekir^g to attract industries wrth lire higher 
paying and more sophisticated |obs. and again this will 
give rise to expanded postseciMidaiy vocatit)nal educa- 
tion. We will need to take a look not only a! the jobs 
available today, but at areas where we must begin tiain- 
ing loi |obs. for example, laser beam technology. How 



''The weakest area nationwide in 
vocational-technical education is in Arnci- 
ica*s big cities.** 



many oi our states have courses in laser technology 
today? I'roni what I mulerstaud this will be a major field 
in the tutme. and is indicative of the kind of '*risk** 
piogiarns we need to prcpaie people foi some ol the 
advanced jobs that are coming. 

As the economy of the South will continue to evolve, 
so will the development o\ oui citi/eris. Yet education 
today has not served .^0 percent of our citi/ens very 
well anywheie in the nation those citi/ens are high 
schot)l youths who drop out. We woift save them all 
and I woiTt advocate tlurt but we can save a lew more 
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ot llieiu, lloro Is where I really bclicVe that slate legis- 
lators ought to be talking (o youi Congressional delega 
lH)ns. I Rnow foi a tact that \\\ Gcoigta and \u WajJiing- 
ton. the administration is seeking an approach to getting 
education moie invt)lved. 

In !^>77 we had passed, as part of the Cl'TA legisla- 
tion, a yt)uth einph)ymcnt locus, which has emerged 
piunanly as a public service employment emphasis, atid 
has not resulted in those youtli getting stable jobs in 
ifu* prime sectoi loi the most pait Now the Administia- 
tion headed by the Vice President, is very concerned 
that this be ix'vanipetl and that education become moie 
invt)lved. We have been woikuig veiy closely with them. 
In (;et)rgia, for example. $28 million m federal fuiuh 
COURTS ni foi |i«A)grams loi potential high school diop- 
outS-^arriNmemployed youth, lake that $2H inillit)n, adtl. 
state dollais, and it seems io me possible to begin to 
evolve a dilfeient concept of education, involving bt)lh 
secondary and postsecondaiy inslilulu)ns, loi that gH>up 
ol youth. Some of those youth come lioin welfaie 
families oi tinee generations One of the liist |obs we 
have to do is one of sociah/ation. ol teaching them some 
ol the basic values in how to woik. Piobably the pattern 
of education that is going to woik most appiopnately 
IS one that combines education and woik.^)ve! time. 

The job tax ciedit, m laci, is now beginning to uKike 
this possible in the piivate sectoi A loupk* ol states now 
allow some dollais to llow to local school systems so 
that an alternative pattern of education can be cieated 
ft)i those youlli who have diopped out The aim is then 
to go out and leach dropouts, place them in a job. and 
pull thoin back to basic and lechnical skdis. I have a 
feeling that a small numbei ol state dollais nuglii begin 
to level much ol (liat $2H imlhiHi amount towaid an 
eihicational piogiain. 

Aiu)the! aiea loi new emphasis seems to me \o hv 
vt)cational programs designed loi lenewal efloits in 
iMwei city communities. The huge cities of the South in 
the next geneiation aie probably going to follow the 
same pattern as cities in the Northeast. You will have 
jobs leaving the inner cities, and welfaie loles will 
increase unless we turn around the educational system 
there to develop the people. The oldei cities aie losing 
the very jobs that theii people could fill it they weie 
tieveloped, I oi example, we have one-hall the vocational 
training station latio in the inner city that we have in 
the rest of our communities. I think the new youth bill 
may contain some provisioivs, like the Appalachian 
approach, for inner city development. We need to invesi 
less in wellaie-type progiams and more in elfoits to 
deviMop the capacities of our communities to develop 
their people. Last year. New Yoik ( ity turned away 
15.000 youth who wanted secondary vocational educa- 
tion because the city does not have a place to train 
thieni. This same situation is true in many major cities, 
I Let us hope there will be some construction dollars 

the new youth legislation to enable rural depre$.sed 
areas and inner cities to establish ongoing capacity to 
.develop their people 

The third issue I want to discuss is the relationship ot 
sect)ndary and postsecondary vocational education. It 



seems tome that we need io begin to (hhik of secondary 
and postsecondaiy vocational education as a kiiul of 
developmental area, with one of the puiposes of second- 
ary vocational education being to encourage youtJi for 
poslsecondary education. We ought to encourage eaily 
placement out of secondary into postsecondary pro- 
grams. There lias tp be an advanced placement 
Secondary youth ouglit not to be ''retreaded" m those 
skills they liave already mastered. Technical progriuns 
ought to be predominant at the postsecondary level; we 
sliould not try to offer those at the secondary level. We 
should not woiry much about duplication of programs 
111 the office occupational areas because, if the Si>uth 
IS anything like the situation elsewheie, you can't 
pH)duce enough secietarief and office woikeis from all 
of oui institutions. 

What about coopeiation? 1 wouKl urge you to look at 
Wisconsin, wheie they have ;i system in wIik'Ik aftei 

p III,, the secondary facilities become postsecondary 
facilities, cooidinated by posts^;condaiy education 
iiistKutions 

Adults geneially will not liavel moie than 15 to 20 
miles to upgiadc then technical competencies It has to 
be in the local coniniuiiity I am much impiessed by how 
Wisconsin educators tie their lacilrty use together for 
secondaiv aiul postsecondaiy education. 

In teims of speciah/ed postsecondaiy and coiiipie- 
heiisive postsectuulaiy , oi moie commonly vocational- 
teclmical schools veisus ct)niiminity colleges, I wouhl 
make a few obseivations. 

Some coinpetilion is necessary. Ibis past.yeai tlieie 
weie a million students eniolled in piivate vocational 
schools, pimiaiily because of the slowness in which we 
have expanded public postsecondaiy vocational educa- 
tion in leceiit yeais. As we h)ok at vocational-technical 
schools and compiehensive ct^imnunity colleges, it seems 
that some oi our states may have lagg^*d behind In 
developing the moie technical postsecondaiy^ institu- 
tions. Theie aie exceptit)ns, Tennessee, for example, has 
developed lorn speciali/ed technical institutes that aie 
committed to (he advanced, technically skilled woikei. 
! would urge consideiatioii of a simihu approach, espe- 
cially in the huge nrl)an aieas. 

We also i^jiight to encourage joint piogiaiiis wheie the 
result will be a bettei program, Soniewheie at the state 
level you need a single board (hat is looking at the voca- 



. do not wind up iniplcnicntiiig al! of 
the low-cost vocational programs aiul tail 
to have a siitTicicnt amount of higher-cost 
technical programs vital to a state s 
economic base/* 



tional programs being offered, at both the secondary and 
postsecondary levels, i)r you will have a great deal of 
costly duplication. This is handled by states in differ- 
ent ways, but somewhere you must have overall planning 
so that you do not wind up implementing all of the low- 
cost vocational programs and fail to have a sufficient 
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amount of iiigher-cost tethnicjll programs vital io a 
st:ite*s economic base. . / 

In toims ol two-year and four-year postsecondary 
institutions we ought to create pu(ternt» of articulation, 
but we must be caret ui not to allow four-year institu- 
tions dictate what the two-year programs are to be. If 
that happens, two-year institutions will be^in taking 
their cue.ironi the tbur^year institutions and not troia 
business and industry whose needs are those for which 
they are primarily designed. 

We have a lew states which will award two years of 
credit upt>n completion of programs, regardless of 
whethei it is a community college or a vocational- 
technical school, and then build on that a four-year 
program for those who want this. One of th^Hactors 
in two-year vocational programs is a number of individ- 
uals who decide once they complete the two-year pro- 
gram that they want to pursue a four-year degree, lliere 



**. . .about 10 percent of the vocational 
graduates in this nation wind up owning 
their own business. . this is a natural 
base for new industry/' 



may be a need lor some special articulation programs 
between two and Ibur-year institutions. One area is in 
the training of vocational instructors. Another is the 
area of producing the practical-oriented managers that 
many small companies and businesses are looking for 
today not the theoretical manager, but the manager 
who has had hands-on experience. 

It has been interesting to me to lind that about 10 
percent of the vocational graduates in this nation wind 
up owning their own business in live to ten years. As 
they create their own businesses and start employing 
people this is a natural base lor new industry. If you 
think about that for a monient, it may very well be that 
a lot of the small businesses in your state are condng 
from the vocational graduate as opposed to the college 
graduate. A kind of two-year program built on this small 
business management may be a natural evolution for a 
lot of these youth who do have that desire to go into 
business for themselves. 

In terms of vocational education and economic 
development our fourth point of discussion I would 
come back to investment in some developmental pro- 
grams for jobs you do not now have in the state, but are 
trying to attract. I would urge some investments in 
developmental institutions in the inner cities and de-. 
pressed rural areas special institutions that link voca-, 
tional education particularly to the economic develop- 
ment of those connnuni^es. You would do well in the 
South to look at a program that emerged in Minnesota, 
and has been adcy^ted by some 12 states in Uie Midwest 
and Northwest, It is a program of working with a small 
business manufacturing owner the employer who has 
five people working for him, or 10, or 15. ItJs not a 
program where you emtill these individuals Into a three- 
month course; it is a program based On the ag-extension 



concept. The vo-tech school employs a |>crson who, 
works with 30 to 40 small businesses that are about to 
go under over a period of about three years to 
improve their marketing know-how, to help, upgrade 
their workers, and to Improve their financial bookkeep- 
ing. This proved very successful in the survival of those 
businesses, and as you well know nu)S4 new jobs in this 
nation come from small bushiesses, not the large llrnis. 

We may need to continue to intensify our efforts to 
work with our existing industry, particularly the small 
industry. It is the small industries, those that einploy 
fewer than 100 people, that do not have directors of 
training. They are the ones that are having difllculty 
surviving. It seems tx) me that in terms of economic 
development, we do more lor the country by assisting 
them. 

My last issue is maintaining vocational programs of 
higli quality. Wliatever governing board looks at your 
overall vocational and technical programs, you might 
have state legislation that directs that governing board 
to set some standards of output or quality as a basis for 
program continuation. These have to be llexible for dif- 
ferent programs, A lew of the states have moved in that 
direction, particularly as it relates to the postsecondary 
arena. 

In recent studies of vocational education throughout 
the nation, it was noted Itiat the llnancial system we 
have in liiost states is still based on the general education 
concept and is not adequate to keep the vocational- 
technical program current. I think we liave to reCogni/e 
a whole series of forces that are driving changes in tech- 
nology in this nation energy, environment, competi^ 
tion, and that some of our vo-tech programs are going to 
be {)reparing folks lor the jobs of the Seventies and not 
the r.ighties unless our instructional media is upgraded. 

It may very well be that we need to look at the possi- 
bility of a state-level industry/education coui\cil. This 
council would look, at the state system of vocational 
programs with a particular purpose of keeping them on 
the cutting edge to advise you of what it is gofiij^to 
take to keep them there. 

In sunnnary, diere are several policy iniplications that 
I would draw. I would urge you, as state legislators, to 
become more aggressive with the goal of levering some 
federal manpower dojiars that are very sliort-ierm in 
nature'^oward some intermediate and long-term state 
goals. , 

I would urge you to pusli lor the kind oi policy that 
continues investment in developmental ventures, and in 
vocational programs designed to keep the state reaching 
out in terms of economic development. 

Look at a state alkKation formula that would encour- 
age local school systehis and postsecondary institutions 
to reach out to the school dropout. That's a great source 
of talent that must be developed. 

Work lor llnancial reimbursement procedures or 
policies that encourage joint programs among institu- 
tions. In ttie long run, that will save the state tax 
investments. . 

In some way, the state and federal governments 
througli a partnerslrip are going to have to deal with the 
inner cities, and the remaining rural depressed areas that 
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we liavo. As you well know, iheio is a giciit inovoiiu*n! ol 
jobs (o lunil Ainoiicii 

As Wf look to jobs in llu* l ighlios (uiul look iit what 
Japan lia^i (aught us in teinis ol jobs^). wo ought to en- 
couiagt* in all ol our vocational piogiains an enticpio 
ncnrship spiiit hi oui youth I can icnioinbo! iny< latluM 
tooling that tho thing iioxt to wcllaio was having to 
work lor another man Ho pist rotusod to do it (f lio 
couKhri niako a living on his own, thiough his own 
ingoinnty,. ho |Us( wasn't ipiilo a man. Now that \^as 



(oity or lilfcV years ago.'AVo have almost lovotsed that 
today Wo fUivo constantly talsed tho ipiostion In the 
minds ol oni youll\ who aio thoy going to woik loi*^ 
Now the n^ltlon may have a capital shoitagc. and inuih 
ol what wo load indicates that, but still wo seem to ho 
asking oui students the wiong tpieslions. Wo ma^ have 
lost this vision ol sell oniploymont on tho pait ol oui 
yoiitli Oui od\tc'atioii system must begin to piovulo the 
kinds of oxpoiiences that will cause oui youth ti> 
oximnno tlio soir o!nploYnu*nt option/ 
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